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THIS is the conven- 

tion season and 
every reader of 
HARDWARE AGE 
should read what the 
other dealers are do- 
ing in the United 
States. Four big as- 
sociation meetings 
accurately reported 
in this issue. 


@ 


GHEPARD MOR- 

GAN, has sum- 
med up the Federal! 
Reserve Bank situa- 
tion and likened it to 
every day life mak- 
ing the topic most 
interesting. He 
knows whereof he 
speaks and tells the 
whole story on page 
53. 


x 


RANK Farrington, 

Philosopher, gives 
the retailer several 
points in his story, 
“How the Traveling 
Salesman Can Help.” 
He strikes from the 
Shoulder and drives 
home some very 
vital values. Page 55. 
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A CCURACY is get- 

ting to be more 
important in the 
household. Mrs. 
Christine Frederick, 
the eminent authori- 
ty on household effi- 
ciency has an inter- 
esting article in re- 
gard to Women’s 
hardware on page 37. 


x 


HE hardware that 

,2 horse will use 
is discussed at length 
by A. H. Van Voris. 
He is especially fit- 
ted to speak on this 
subject as he has 
dealt in “horse hard- 
ware” for many 
years. Page 40. 


e 


TILSON had his 
fourteen points 
but Seymour N. Sears 
goes him one better 
with his fourteen 
Don'ts for Traveling 
men. Every Knight 
of the grip should 
read this interesting 
page. Page 43. 
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ational 
No. 27 


The Garage Door Latch 
That Never Fails 


It never fails in service nor in interesting and 



















holding customers. There’s not a part of this 
latch that will get out of order. The mechan- 
ism is simplicity itself. It does its work both 








effectively and easily. 











And it does even more than that—it greatly 
improves the appearance of the garage. Be- 
cause of its well-proportioned symmetrical 
lines, its long, graceful handle and beautiful 
finish the National No. 27 has been termed 
the “Aristocrat of Garage Door Latches”— 










and rightly so. 






An aristocrat in everything but price, which is 
very reasonable and well within the reach of 







every garage owner. 






That’s because of National policy—to supply 
the dealer direct. It also helps the profit. 
Remember National when ordering. 


| en 
National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Illinois 

















No. 27 Garage Door Latch 
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Measuring Your Home Heat 








<a s sah, I recalls when co’l 
was only $3.50 a ton, but I 
think I must be dreamin’ 
when I see what they charges for a 
ton nowadays; yo’ kan’t shovel it on 
too heavy these here time.” And 
with this verdict, our ebony-hued 
furnace man expressed what is surely 
a universal feeling this winter sea- 
son. Coal at $12.50 a ton, or more 
—and then impossible to secure! Of 
course we must save it, and prevent 
waste heat as much as possible, if 
we are to be worthy of our jobs as 
home managers. 

That is why more and more per- 
sons are investigating the various 
types of heat controllers and regula- 
tors now being manufactured. There 
are many types of these, generally 
operating by motor or on a battery, 
which do much to replace by ma- 
chinery the human care of the fur- 
hace or heating plant. In other 
Words, they claim to be “automatic 








> mometer in the Household and the 
Many Uses That Can Be Given to the Various Kinds of 
Heat Indicators That Are Sold in Hardware Stores 


By Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
Household Efficiency Expert 


watchmen” who will keep the tem- 
perature at any required degree of 
heat, and also save the otherwise 
constant running up and down to 
the plant to shut or open drafts, etc. 

I cannot understand why the hard- 
ware retailer is not the right man 
to carry and explain this line to the 
housewife or head of the family. 
What I would like to do would be to 
go down to my local hardware man 
and see a regulator or heat controller 
before I bought one. I would like to 
have the salesman explain the device 
to me, how it operates, how much 
current it uses, how installed. 

I have received dozens of circulars 
about these regulators, and yet I have 
never purchased, because I have 
never seen one working, or could find 
a salesman who could explain their 
benefits to me. And I hesitate to 
make an investment of a fairly ex- 
pensive mechanism before I see and 
know about it. But I and hundreds 
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of home makers would be interested 
and become buyers if these regulators 
were sold in some convenient hard- 
ware store. I want to keep my coal 
bills low, I want to let a, mechanical 
furnace man turn on the drafts so 
I can sleep an extra morning hour. 


Health Depends on Temperatures 


“Ts it cold outdoors this morning?” 
“How hot shall the nursery be kept?” 
“Are the rooms sufficiently humid, or 
are they so dry that the throat be- 
comes parched and the nose af- 
fected?” 

In the winter especially the im- 
portance of temperature both within 
and out doors is of the most vital 
importance. We know that looking 
at a thermometer is not a fad, and 
that every room should have a ther- 
mometer of the hanging type with 
easily read figures, and that a win- 
dow thermometer, on a supporting 
bracket, which can be easily read 
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from indoors, is a necessity in order 
to dress properly before going out. 
It is often said of the American home 
that it is kept too hot, and that is 
why we suffer so greatly from colds, 
bronchitis and other lung and throat 
diseases. But with thermometers so 
reasonable in price there is no rea- 
son why the house temperature 
should not be kept continuously 
around 70 degrees if every room has 
one. 5 

The point of humidity is just be- 
ginning to be understood, but enough 
has been discovered to know that the 
lack of humidity causes catarrh, cold 
and other diseases of the mucous 
membranes. Further, as the Gov- 
ernment fuel experts pointed out dur- 
ing the war, if we have the proper 
percentage of humidity in our rooms 
we save from 12'% per cent to 25 
per cent of our total cost of heating. 

The housewife should kno®¥ where 
to hang her thermometers—prefera- 
bly at a height of about four feet 
above the floor and in that part of 
the room which is least disturbed by 
air currents. 

I am convinced that the hardware 
dealer should push his thermometer 
stock and carry a full line of these 
items, particularly for the winter 
trade. Here, for example, is a cook- 
ing thermometer, more and more 
used by the intelligent housewife. 
This comes in a convenient oven type, 
which may be stood on the shelf, so 
that she can see the degree of heat 
while she is baking. Or, again, the 
type which is inserted into a cook- 
ing pot, and the degree read easily 
on the side of the pot. And don’t 
forget that wonderful “deep fat fry- 
ing” thermometer, which should be 
used every day of the winter months. 


How else can the housewife estimate = 


just the right temperature of the fat 
for her crullers and her doughnuts, 
her croquettes, her “french fried’’? 


Why Not a Food Window in the Hard- 
ware Store 


A clean, white foreground, and on 
it some of the shiniest of your alumi- 
num kettles, or deep pots, and some 
of the regular “scotch” frying bowl! 
And on plates near them piles of 
doughnuts and crullers and such— 
with several thermometers fastened 
on the sides of the utensils! And 
don’t forget to put your “best seller” 
stove in the background. 

And in the same, or separate win- 
dow, could be added a special candy 
display. For, of course, winter is 
the time of home-made fudge, pulling 
candy and so forth. Few persons 


know of it, but it would be a good 
item in practically every home where 
Boxes of 


there are young people. 
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home-made candies arranged attrac- 
tively together with the thermome- 
ters would make a striking window 
for not only the thermometers, but 
stoves and many pieces of kitchen 
equipment, even down to the rolling 
pins, cookie cutters and flour and 
sugar utensils. 

The old idea was that there was 
some magic about making the “fon- 
dant creams” of, soft candies. But 
we now know that there is no guess- 
work about it, that it is unnecessary 
to watch the “thread” or the “soft 
ball” or anything else but the figures 
on the candy thermometer. This 
eliminates all guesswork, and makes 
it possible for anyone to be an adept 
at making candies. Home-made 
candy makes the most acceptable 
gift all the year, it is more pure and 
safe for children, and its making is 


MRS. FREDERICK 


Tells many interest- 
ing things in this ar- 
ticle from the stand- 
point of a woman cus- 
tomer. Accuracy is the 
theme this week and it 
is an item that can well 
be taken into considera- 
tion by Hardware Deal- 
ers in all parts of the 
country. 


a pleasant pastime for all. Encour- 
age the habit of making sweets at 
home by selling candy thermometers. 

All of the cooking thermometers, 
including the increasingly popular 
Fireless Cooker Thermometer, might 
be added to this display. 


Nursery Accessories 


When it comes to testing bath 
water, we know that a _ popular 
method is to “put your elbow in,” 
and if the mother’s elbow will stand 
it we suppose the baby’s body will! 
But how much better to use a plain 
bath thermometer, which indicates 
the temperature of the water, before 
the child is bathed, and even to use 
a thermometer to test with for the 
adult’s bath, particularly if it be of 


- deg. Fahr.” 
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a medicinal kind. The water in hot- 
water bottles has been known quite 
frequently to be so hot that it scalded 
the feet or body of the patient, al- 
most before she realized it, but if the 
water is first tested by a smal! bath 
thermometer, this disaster could not 
occur. 

And we are all likely to get il 
children quickly and unexpectedly 
raise a fever. And so every home 
should have its individual fever ther- 
mometer. The doctor has his, when 
he gets there, but even then cases 
have “been proved where there was 
transmission of infection from the 
thermometer of the doctor to pa- 
tients. A fever thermometer costs 
little and is usable for the family’s 
lifetime. If the mother, knowing 
what is the normal healthy temper- 
ature, can find out that a child’s tem- 
perature is above or lower, at once, 
she may give preventative measures 
which will be of vital help, even be 
fore the doctor arrives, or if he is 
beyond call. 


A bath and fever thermometer are 
as necessary to health as soap and 
water, and should be found in every 
household. Another question often 
asked is: “When shall a young child 
go out?” As a famous doctor says: 
“A young child should not go out 
in sharp winds, when the ground is 
melting, or when the temperature is 
below freezing, or if baby is less 
than 8 months, not if it is below 20 
But how is the nurse 
or mother to know this, unless she 
has an outside window thermome- 
ter? 

Most men are always keenly inter- 
ested in the weather because it s0 
vitally affects their business. That 
is why a barometer of handsome type 
is so welcome an addition to a hall 
or living room. To be “24 hours 
ahead of the newspaper” is a great 
advantage, yet that is exactly the 
case of the person with a barometer 
at his elbow. For a gift to a man, 
nothing would be so unusual or wel- 
come. 


In closing we could say that “at- 
curacy” is becoming a bigger watch- 
word in the home than ever before. 
We want “accuracy” in measuring 
our coal, in cooking our food, in 
bathing our children. Housewives 
are training themselves to be more 
exact, more sure, and to employ such 
devices as do make for less waste, 
less fuel loss, less carelessness. The 
measuring device, whether of fuel 


or food or air, should be featured 4 
it deserves, and that by the hard- 
ware store, whose clerks are best 
trained to understand and ex; lain its 
merits to the homemaker. 
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The stove and range layout in the Woodward Hardware Co. store, 


In fact, it might be well to sug- 
gest holding a little accuracy week 
of your own in your store. A few 
well-worded ads and a window of 
things to make the house a better 
place to live in and a big push on 
the accuracy idea should net any 


A window of cookers that brought business to the Kimbrough 
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dealer extra profits. Thermometers, 
barometers, furnace regulators, 
cooking testers and all of the other 
things to make the home more near- 
ly perfect should be a big help. 

At this time of the year women 
are ready to accept suggestions 


Ca rlinville, Ill. 


more readily than at any other time. 
It is the eve of housecleaning and 
with it always comes improvements 
for the home. New cooking uten- 
sils, new housekeeping machinery 
and other necessities are needed 
and bought at this time. 











Hardware Co., Muncie, Ind. 





Furnishing the Horse with Hardware 


The Many Things That Are Needed in Winter 
When the Auto Is Laid Up and the Farmer Wants to 
Get to Town—Carriage Hardware and Its Market 


By A. H. VAN VOoRIS 


Of Irving Van Voris Hardware Store, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


ick: ALL, Mary, guess [ll 
W\ have to hitch up Old Nell 
and drive to town for a 


load of feed, and do a little tradin’ at 
the hardware store.” Thus quoth 
Mert Brewster to his wife Mary one 
January morning, after chores were 
done and the milk sent to the cream- 
ery with neighbor Brown. 

Please observe that he didn’t say 
anything about going out and crank- 
ing up the flivver which runs hither 
and yon over state and county roads 
during the good, old summer time. 
No, sir, not a bit of it, for although 
Mert Brewster owns one of these 
four-wheeled speedsters, it’s in a 
state of hibernation until warmer 
weather rolls around again. 

Those of you who are doing a large 
part of your business with the 
farmer will understand this as a per- 
fectly normal condition, that Old 
Dobbin should be doing Henry’s 
work in farm transportation during 
the winter months. Sometimes that 
old Boreas fellow piles up the drifts 
along the highway, banking the snow 
over against the fence, and making 
such a big fuss about it all that the 
farmers for miles around must turn 
out with shovels to “open up the 
road.” Wouldn’t poor Henry be up 
against it, though, if he tried to slam 
into these drifts which are often 
waist high across the road, so that 
needs be faithful Dobbin must turn 
out into the fields for several rods 
before the road offers passage again? 

Where the Auto Can’t Go 

Then along comes a big thaw, fol- 
lowed by a sudden drop of the ther- 
mometer and next morning the roads 
may be likened to a polished mirror. 
All the tire chains in the world 
wouldn’t afford enough traction to 
pull a load of feed up Snyder Bros. 
Hill whereas the good old team, 
sharp-shod with calks, can pick a 
careful footing, under the guidance 
of their driver, Mert Brewster. 

That’s one reason why such a thing 


as “horse hardware” really does ex- 
ist, and why it brings in many dol- 
lars to the hardware man whose store 
is located in the country districts. 
Take the one item of winter sharp 
shod horse shoes and calks. The 








Danger Threatens 


every team which is not SHARP 
SHOD from uow on till spring 
Don’t wait for icy roads. “ Bay 
your NEVERSLIP SHOES and 
RED TIP or BLACK DIAMOND 


CALKS pow. We bave all sizes: 
Write vs if not conv-pient to call 
at our store. 


I. Van Voris, 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 


An ad for-slippery days 


shoes—how many kegs of them, and 
how many hundreds of the screw and 
drive calks do you think are used 
every year just in your own county, 
alone? Hard to estimate, isn’t it? 
Our only answer is that each year, be- 
fore the beginning of the season, we 
buy what we think will last us 
throughout, and each season we have 
to place at least one rush order for 
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both shoes and calks. We do not 
vant to disappoint our farmer cus- 
tomers, and then there are the black- 
smiths who buy their shoes by the 
keg and calks by the hundred. They 
help to bring up the big total. In 
our locality, blacksmiths seem to be 
falling off, year after year, so that 
farmers are doing more of their own 
smithing work. Various tools are 
needed to put on these winter 
calked shoes—taps, punches, special 
wrenches, anvils and portable forges 
and these tools run up no small sales 
of their own. 
In the Muddy Weather 

A bit later, along comes early 
spring, with its melting snows, high 
water and mud. Some of the less 
travelled and more remote country 
roads will have sink holes hub deep. 
he mud is unbelievable. Guess old 
jitney will have to stay in winter 
quarters several weeks longer, on 
many a farm. 

Horse rasp, shoeing hammer, far- 
riers’ knife, shoe nails, “mud” and 
“snow” shoes, blunt and sharp calks, 
shoe leathers, welding compound— 
all of these, and a myriad more, are 
everyday items of this horse hard- 
ware. They are of common and 
necessary use to keep the animal ina 
navigable condition. 

All this, to say nothing of the bob 
sled or wagon. In the case of the 
latter, tires wear out; a spoke breaks 
now and then; a hub is cracked; an 
axle becomes worn and the wheels 
are “wobbly”; the horse steps on 4 
shaft and snaps it off, and so it goes, 
and every one of these accidents calls 
for a trip to the hardware store 
Perhaps the farmer may go direct to 
the blacksmith shop, but the smith 
will come to your store just the same. 
Guess we’ll have to take our hats 
off to the old hoss, after all. When 
he stops in front of our store, he gel 
erally leaves dollars inside. 

Auto jacks and spark plugs have 
not entirely replaced horse whips 40 
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Even a horse would stop and look at this window 


trace snaps, even in this enlightened 
age, 

Nor has auto cup grease entirely 
spelled doom for that kind made par- 
ticularly for wagon axles. If the 
writing is on the wall, it’s a long way 
off, for not only do we find a ready 
sale for the pound can and three- 


pound pail, but occasionally there is 


call for the twenty-five pound pail— 
good indications that horse hardware 
is still in the ring and a long way 
from taking the count. 
Neck Yokes vs. Transmissions 

There are jockey neck yokes for 
instance—we have a sufficient de- 
mand for them to carry three kinds 
in stock. The regular snap, the pat- 
ent snap and the patent hook. These 
in addition to two kinds of heavy 


the 
and 


neck 
other with extra 
heavier rings. 

For “ironing off” wagons and farm 
implements, a regular dictionary of 
kinds would be necessary to cite all 
the different clevises, hooks, rings, 
staples and straps which are listed on 
our Iron Card. There must be six 
or eight different clevises, alone. 


yokes—one regular and 
long straps 


Then there’s our iron rack in the 
cellar with ever so many sizes and 
widths of wagon tire (iron and 
steel), sleigh shoe steel (in bars and 
shaped), round iron, tool steel, band 
iron, straight edge and round edge 
iron, oval and half oval, spring steel 
and so on. Mr. Horse is largely re- 
sponsible, directly or indirectly, for 
its use by farmer or blacksmith. 


But we can’t remain down cellar 
among. horseshoes and _ iron 
long. Next stop will be on the third 
floor, given over largely to pile after 
pile of woodwork, and many racks 
of wagon wheel spokes. Then there 
we find whiffletrees, shaft bars, 
wagon poles, circles and felloe—a 
young forest it must have been in its 
day, but now hewn to size and shape 
to help Old Dobbin in his daily tasks. 


too 


Changing the Form 

Here’s a little instance of what can 
be done with a bit of enterprise and 
attention. Recently, in looking over 
our stock of oils, in the cellar, we 
found part of a five-gallon can of a 
very good grade of harness oil. This 
hadn’t been moving at all, of late, 
and it had rather escaped our atten- 














The Kalispell Mercantile Co., Kalispell, Wash., featured a window of horse shoes and calks 
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tion and was making a bid for the 
“thas been” class of delinquents—the 
awkward squad of the hardware 
store. To make a try, we put it up 
in quart bottles, labelled each one, 
and as an actual fact, we sold every 
single bottle in two days. Sort of 
shows that the farmer likes to see his 
harness oiled up in good shape, if we 
only call his attention to it. 

Sweat pads and horse collars move 
in fair volume, but if we did not 


DONT WAIT UNTIL 
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Police. To pardon a personal inci- 
dent, the writer was very much 
amused one night last summer when 
driving his car along a State high- 
way, to observe one of these rear 
carriage signals in the distance, fol- 
lowing what seemed to be a crooked 
track well to one side of the road. 
This looked very peculiar and it was 
explained as we drew up alongside 
of it, only to find that it was a car- 
riage lantern in the hand of a boy, 


YOUR HORSE FALLS 


BRING Hite InN NOW 


Slippery, icy roads will soon be 
SHARP SHOD with NEVERSLIP SHOES and CALKS. 


sash. 


e again, and si 1s a fyfe policy to be.ready for them, by having your horse 


Another seasonable suggestion is to look’ over your peperty and see that all WINDOW PANES are in the 
We have most sizes in Window Glass and cut special sites free of charge. 


If you need WEATHERSTRIP for doors or SHEATHING PAPER for buildings, call on us row. Don't wait 


for a foot of snow. 
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Cuts from the manufacturer used in local ads 


carry them in stock, we would surely 
lose some sales throughout the year. 

Horse bits we have in three types 
—stiff, jointed and double-ringed, 
for fractious animals. 

I don’t suppose we should have 
gone this far without mentioning 
that modern panacea for horses—the 
clipping machine, and since this is 
equally good for use on cows, there is 
always a steady sale for this item. 
Along the same line, comes the hand 
clipper and the fetlock clipper. 

Curry combs and horse brushes 
make many sales for themselves, as 
we always have one on the counter, 
and we can offer a selection to any 
farmer desiring another kind. 

Carriage heaters belong to the win- 
ter line of horse hardware; they’re 
seasonable, but they’re good. 

They “Carry” Tail Lights in the 

Country 

Carriage lanterns, designed to 
show a red light in the rear, are now 
compulsory in some states, and the 
lack of one is liable to bring about 
unpleasant connection with the State 


Cobleskill, N. Y. 


who was the last one of a family 
group of four or five folks. They 
had apparently been attending a 
“church social” up the road and were 
bearing their own tail light, for 
safety’s sake, on the way home. 

We think it really worth while to 
jot down some of these items of horse 
hardware from time to time, and to 
put in a window display of them, and 
to advertise them in our local papers. 
You may think it too prosaic to trim 
a window with these cold, hard and 
unattractive-looking objects. May I 
suggest that there is one manufac- 
turer of a well-known brand of sharp- 
shod horse shoes and calks who gets 
out an exceedingly attractive window 
trim, in connection with an advertis- 
ing electro sheet of a wide assort- 
ment of cuts? I may say the same 
regarding the window trim of an 
equally well-known clipping-machine 
manufacturing concern. This horse 
hardware is not as uninteresting as 
it might seem on the surface. Right 
now, as I am writing these lines, we 
have in a window display of winter 
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shoes and calks, with accessories, and 
are running some advertisements 
about this merchandise. 

Don’t worry about Old Dobbin—it 
looks as though he’s good for lots 
more trips to the country hardware 
store, even though the auto is giving 
him a good run for his money in the 
cities. 


Crayon Co. Has Addition 


Kroma Color Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 
has purchased the six-story, fireproof 
building formerly occupied by Hinde & 
Dausch Paper Co. The building covers 
nearly one entire city block and is pro- 
tected from fire by an automatic sprink- 
ler system. The structure was de- 
signed to provide ample daylight and 
sufficient ventilation to make the build- 
ing a healthy place for employees. 

Modern equipment that will enable 
the company to do its own printing and 
make its own paper boxes has been in- 
stalled. 

Half interest in the Kroma Color Co. 
has been purchased by the American 
Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio, from John 
K. Britton, formerly secretary and 
treasurer. The American Crayon Co. 
now owns the entire business and will 
operate it under the active manager- 
ship of Mr. Britton. 


Lawrenson Gives Luncheon 


F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, vice-presi- 
dent and sales director of the Amer- 
ican Ever Ready Works, gave a 
luncheon at Louisville, Ky., Jan. 24, te 
sixty Ever Ready jobbers and their 
salesmen at the Seelhach Hotel. 

Mr. Lawrenson outlined the policies 
of the company and introduced Marquis 
Regan, merchandising counsel for the 
Ever Ready Co., who explained the 
selling and advertising plans for 1921. 


Mr. Foss’ Extended Trip 


W. D. Foss, President of The Woos- 
ter Brush Co. and ex-president of The 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso 
ciation, sails the first week in February 
for a three months’ business trip in 
South America. Mr. Foss will stop at 
all principal. cities on the East coast, 
cross the continent stopping at various 
points in the interior, returning along 
the West coast, and thence thru the 
Panama Canal to New York City. 


Johnson Sales Co. Men 


A. A. Tanner is manager and U. 
Roulstone, assistant manager, Boston 
office, Johnson Sales Co., Pittsburgh, 
with headquarters at 136 Federal Street. 
Both these gentlemen formerly were 
with the Butts & Ordway Co., Boston, 
heavy hardware. Their territory 1 
cludes New England, New York, wit 
the exception of New York C''y, and 
northeastern Pennsylvania. 















one afternoon, motoring across 

to an adjoining town, when I 
saw Burdick, my hardware salesman 
friend, coming out of Jackson’s 
hardware store with his grip. 

I stopped beside the curb and 
asked him where he was going and 
whether I could give him a lift as far 
asI went. As it turned out, his des- 
tination was the same as my own and 
I took him right along with me. 

‘Did you sell Jackson this trip?” 
I asked him, more to start conver- 
sation than for any desire to know. 

“Yes,” he replied, as he got in be- 
side me. “I always sell Jackson and 
I guess I could sell him more stuff 
than he could get rid of. When he 
kind 0’ takes to a salesman, he’ll buy 
himself poor from him, but I never 
took advantage of him yet. Believe 
me, though, there’s some fellows I 
don’t hold back on, some of these 
chaps with a big head, thinking that 
no salesman can tell them anything. 
I wonder why it is that a retail hard- 
ware dealer who spends his time 
practically all in one town and rarely 
gets in touch with the outside mar- 
kets, thinks he knows more about 
what’s what than a traveling sales- 
man can tell him. 

“I admit a fellow’s got a right to 
think he knows more about his own 
business than any one else does, and 
I never was much of a hand to let 
on that I knew my customers’ busi- 
ness better than they do, but I think 
I’m safe enough in saying that there 
isn’t a dealer in my territory I 
couldn’t give some valuable hints to 
now and then, things I’ve picked up 
here and there. 


| WAS driving out of Jardenville 


Using the Traveling Man 


“There are some hardware dealers 
who can’t get out to the markets, or 
who think they cen’t, and they have 
to get their information about what’s 
going on from some outside source. 
Now, these chaps who won’t have 
much to do with a hardware sales- 
man are the chaps who won’t look in- 
side of a hardware trade paper or 
turn over a hand to keep informed 
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about what is happening in the busi- 
ness at large. They just buy what 
they see that suits them and lots of 
salesmen will let them pick out what- 
ever they want to, knowing they will 
take off from their hands a lot of 
stuff they want to get rid of, but 
wouldn’t have the nerve to recom- 
mend them to buy. I want to tell you 
a hardware dealer makes a mistake 
when he decides that the traveling 
salesman doesn’t mean much in his 
life except a machine to write things 
down in an order book when the time 
comes, or to be turned out in the cold 
with a frosty frown when there isn’t 
anything wanted.” 

“It takes a pretty good man to 


turn a salesman out when he wants to 


stay in, doesn’t it?” I hazarded. 

“You’ve got that old fashioned idea 
about traveling men, that they are all 
drummers whose business it is to call 
on a dealer and stick and hang until 
they have compelled him to buy 
something in self-defense, just to get 
rid of him. That’s old stuff. Sales- 
manship isn’t like that any more. 
It’s making a man see the value of 
what you have to sell, showing him 
how he can handle your line profit- 
ably, then selling him what he is rea- 
sonably certain of selling within a 
reasonable time. 

“Why, I could load up 50 per cent 
of the dealers I call on so heavily 
with my line that they would never 
sell it all out—if I just wanted to see 
how much stuff I could sell on one 
trip and then never go back again. 
But you are a good enough business 
man to see that my house can’t make 
money year after year on one order 
from each dealer, no matter how big 
that order might be. Success in 
business means keeping a man buy- 
ing right along, and a man isn’t go- 
ing to buy if he doesn’t sell. It’s 
really more to my interest to have 
my dealers sell the goods than it is 
to their interest. And doesn’t it 
stand to reason that if I have it on 
my mind all the time to want to help 
dealers sell more goods I can give 
them a good many suggestions right 
along that line?” 
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How the Traveling 
Salesman Can Help 


Merchants Can Always Get 
Suggestions From the Men 
Who Carry the Sample Case 


“You certainly come in contact 
with a large number of enterprising 
hardware men in the course of your 
travels,” I replied, “and it stands to 
reason that you can gather many val- 
uable ideas which you can pass on 
to the men who need them in their 
business.” 


Where the Salesmen Can Help 


“Sure, and that’s why I say a 
dealer makes a mistake to be chilly 
with a traveling salesman. How 
does he know when I come in but I’ve 
got something that will make him a 
lot of money? How is he going to 
know about the good things to buy 
if he won’t let anybody tell him? 
He can’t guess it all out, and if he 
just buys from a few salesmen and 
turns down all the rest without even 
finding out what they have to offer, 
he may be picking just the slowest 
sellers in the market, things he 
would know better than to buy if he 
had only looked at other lines. 

“No, sir, a hardware man who 
doesn’t try to see just as many lines 
as he can, instead of just as few as 
he can is working the wrong end to, 
and I’ll just bet that I can tell by 
walking into a man’s store and look- 
ing his stock over a little whether 
he’s the kind of a buyer who buys 
without looking around or whether 
he looks ’em all over. I- know the 
lines a man won’t buy if he’s wise 
to the market’s opportunities, and 
those lines you always find in the 
stocks of the dealers who think they 
are such good buyers that they don’t 
need. to take any suggestions from 
the fellows doing the selling. 

“You see, unfortunately, there are 
some hardware dealers who just 
don’t know what their customers are 
going to want. They can’t get the 
customer’s point of view. They think 
that what they themselves like and 
want is what every other fellow is 
going to want, and their customers 
don’t agree with them. And these 
same dealers don’t pay any attention 
to what is being advertised in the 
magazines, so they don’t know what 

(Continued on page 76) 








Optimism Prevails at 1921 Conventions 


Dealers in All Parts of the Country Confident 
That the Coming Year Will Bring Forth Excellent 
Returns — Reports of Recently Held Conventions 


look with broad vision toward 

the 1921 business horizon. They 
stand four-square and are facing the 
sun. The annual convention held at 
the comfortable Athanaeum, Indian- 
apolis, Jan. 25-28, was notable for a 
courageous conservatism and undi- 
vided faith in each one’s individual 
prosperity and the general welfare of 
all. The attendance was big—very 
big, the program practical and the 
outlook is, all agreed, at least satis- 
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D. Wray DePrez, Shelbyville, Ind., 
newly elected president 


fying. And the more optimistic 
would add: “Conditions are not only 
satisfying but prospects are down- 
right good.” 

An official enrollment of 572 mem- 
bers and about 550 exhibitors and 
guests was secured by Secretary 
Sheeley and his enterprising assist- 
ants. Many spectators, not regis- 
tered, swelled the attendance to 
around 2000 on the busy days. 

No time was lost in getting into 
the discussion of matters of interest. 
The first formal address was on 
“Business Conditions,” and_ the 
speaker, Charles F. Coffin, general 
consul of the State Life Insurance 
Co., gave Old Man Gloom a knock- 
out blow in the first round. 

“This is no time to indulge in mis- 
givings,” he said. “It is no time to 
let gloom cloud the brain. The real 


business man will not spend his time 
looking down his nose. The kind of 
a man the world has always wanted 
and rewarded is the man who looks 
at problems, face to face, as some- 
thing to be studied, something to be 
understood and something to be con- 
quered.” 

He compared the situation to that 
of a sick man. When he is in real 
danger he is too ill to make much 
noise, but when he begins to get 
better he growls and grunts because 
the toast is too brown and the coffee 
not quite hot enough. “The crisis is 
past when the patient does a lot of 
complaining,” Mr. Coffin said. “There 
is nothing permanently wrong with 
this good old U. S. A. We must ex- 
pect an upheaval after a_ world 
war economic disturbance, but our 
wounds are not so big they will not 
heal.” 

More Thrift Urged 

The speaker pleaded for greater 
personal thrift and deeper devotion 
to our several tasks. He denounced 
warmly “that moral upheaval which 
has made many men dishonest and 
unscrupulous in their business af- 
fairs. Cancellations of orders given 
in good faith is—unless without sat- 
isfying reasons—a breach of trust, a 
broken business pledge. Every man’s 
word ought to be better than his bond 
for a bond is a contract hedged about 














G. F. Sheeley, re-elected secretary 
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with conditions and ‘ifs,’ but a man’s 
word knows no limits and no restrie- 
tions, it should be the unquestioned 
guarantee of complete satisfaction to 
all interested.” 

Matters of vital concern to the 
retail interests everywhere were 
earnestly touched upon by President 
A. G. Broadie, Williamsport, in his 
annual address Wednesday morning. 

“The retail business,” President 
Broadie emphasized, “is a sound eco- 
nomic proposition. It is an essential 














A. G. Brodie, Williamsport, Ind., 
retiring president 


link in the chain of supply. It can 
be made more efficient, not by up- 
heaval and new and untried things, 
but by perfecting the present system. 

“The public is wrong in shouting 
from the housetops about retailers 
being profiteers. Statistics show 
there are twenty failures to one suc- 
cess. Dunn and Bradstreet prove 
that of the folks who try retail sell- 
ing 94 per cent loose money and quit 
or fail. The retailer who retires 
from business with a fortune is al- 
most unknown.” 

President Broadie urged an exten- 
sion of the group meeting idea and 
said that political parties succeed 
best when organized best and that 
organization down to the schoo! dis- 
trict is regarded necessary by polit- 
ical leaders. His suggestion for as- 
sociation organization down to the 
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D. Wray DePrez, Shelbyville; G. E. Daugh- 
tery, Princeton, and J. J. Rimstedt, Rockport 


small places will, it is understood, 
be carried out. 

One of the big treats of the con- 
vention was the address of Ed- 
ward G. Weir, advertising mana- 
ger of P. D. Beckwith Co., Dow- 
agiac, Mich. Mr. Weir was pro- 
grammed to talk on “Successfully 
Evading the Question of Price in 
the Sale of Quality Merchandise,” 
but he gave a great deal of his 
fact-crowded time to urging a cor- 
rect viewpoint in looking at the 
business situation. 

“Nineteen and twenty-one will 
be the year of opportunity for the 
optimist and 1921 will be the year 
of defeat, as it always is, for the 
pessimist,” he said. “We get the 
bad habit of thinking negatively. 
We exaggerate and overestimate 
the factors that are as we do not 
want them to be. Of what profit 
is it to give our minds to the 
distressing problems over which 
we have no control? Why not 
give our thought and time and effort 
to the things which we can change? 
If in our own stores there is oppor- 
tunity for better service, if there is 
laxity to be overcome, if there are 
opportunities to be realized, let’s 
busy ourselves with working out 
these things. Why fret and fuss 
about general affairs, wholly beyond 
the possibility of our changing them? 

Mr. Weir had the undivided at- 
tention of all as he drove home the 
Philosophy and psychology which he 
has used with outstanding success in 
selling. He showed the utter fallacy 
of selling quality merchandise on 
4 price basis when price is the only 
objection to its purchase. He told 
how to arouse the sense of love for 
the home and desire for comforts and 
convenience in marketing top-price 
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goods in the hardware store. 


The Secretary's Report 


Secretary G. F. Sheeley, Ar- 
gos, was optimistic and practical 
in his annual report. He inter- 
estingly reviewed the 22 years’ 
growth of the Indiana Retail 
Hardware Association and told 
how 19 members at Princeton 
started what has developed into 
one of the livest State organiza- 
tions in the N. R. H. A. The 
present membership was shown 
to be over 1100. Many of the 
abuses and discriminations once 
suffered by the retailer have been 
overcome through co-operation. 
Merchants have been taught to 
know the real condition of their 
businesses and have been de- 
veloped into greater usefulness 
for their community and greater 


apolis 


gain has come to all as they 
have given greater service 
in their stores. 

The success of the plan of 
organizing the State into 
districts and having group 
meetings was dwelt upon. 
Some idea of the activities 
of the State secretary’s 
office may be gained from 
the statement that during 
the year Mr. Sheeley trav- 
eled over 3000 miles, visited 
79 towns, called on 127 
members and 26 non-mem- 
bers, planned five group 
meetings and sent out over 
8000 pieces of first-class 
mail matter and _ 16,000 
pieces of second-class mail 
matter. 


cago: 


Manufacturers’ 
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The service on auditing freight biils 
has been much used and appreciated. 

The report showed the financial 
affairs of the association are in ex- 
cellent order and this report was 
verified by Treasurer Charles FE. Hall, 
Indianapolis, in his statement. The 
treasury balance is $4,503.47 and the 


association has an investment of $10,- 


000 in gilt-edge bonds. The auditing 
committee, headed by B. G. Shanklin, 
Frankfort, not only found Treasurer 
Hall’s books accurately kept but com- 
mended him for the faithfull admin- 
istration of the affairs of the office. 
Secretary Sheeley was warmly com- 
mended by all for his enterprise and 
energy. 


Instructing Home Makers 


Miss Lella Gaddis, of the Home 
Economy Department of Purdue Uni- 
versity, showed the practical work 

the extension department is doing 

in taking the message of better 
equipment into the homes of the 

State. She showed how she and 

her assistants were making better 

housekeepers of the woman and 
sowing the seed of desire for 
modern time-saving and _ labor- 
saving machinery. She said the 
average farmer does not hesitate 
to have $500 invested in farm 
tools, and that the farm wife 
ought to have at least that much 
equipment to efficiently handle the 
tasks of the home. She urged 
hardware men to get in touch with 
their State educational institu- 
tions, everywhere, find out what 
they are doing, and push the mer- 
chandise which these educators 
are teaching the women to want 
and to use. | 

At practically all sessions help- 


Registration clerks: Mrs. H. L. Lucas, Helen 
F. Smith and Bernice Lentz, all from Indian- 


Chi- 
W. Baumann 


representatives from 
Edward L. Cowen, F. 
and Gus Rhuling 
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ful question box discussions were 
of genuine benefit. Among _ those 
who lead these worth-while fea- 
tures were T. J. Flanegin, Logans- 
port; F. E. Coddington, LaPorte; 
H. K. Thomas, Churubusco; I. O. 
Reinoehl, Kendallville; Louis Bar- 
tholemew, Michigan City; F. L. 
Swinehart, Clinton; S. G. Bartel, 
Evansville, and G. E. Daughtery, 
Princeton. These leaders had given 
thought and time to the outlines 
prepared, and not only had real, 
brass tack remarks to make but suc- 
ceeded in getting others to telling 
their profitable experiences. An out- 
line covering the retail store from 
financing to window displays was 
used and probably no other feature 
of the convention brought home more 
usable knowledge than these discus- 
sions. 

“Excess Profits,” handled ably and 
enthusiastically by Rivers Peterson, 
editor National Hardware Bulletin, 
proved to be a plea for use of the na- 
tional association service for the re- 
tailer, and dwelt on the idea that by 
investing a few dollars in association 
membership each person took “excess 
profits” in the benefits derived. Pres- 
ident Broadie acted as the non-mem- 
ber retailer who was sold by Mr. 
Peterson, who concluded his talk with 
a fine tribute to some of the pioneers 
and pushers in the association work. 

Resolutions were recommended by 
the committee headed by H. C. Heldt, 
Oakland City. The association went 
on record favorably for an increase 
of taxes to two mills for road work 
so that Indiana would spend enough 
money to get Government reward aid 
on road building. A new exemption 
and execution law was urged and 
such effective work was done that be- 
fore the convention adjourned the 
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passage of the bill was about as- 
sured. Members were asked to fol- 
low the market in pricing their goods, 
and unjust cancellations of orders 
were denounced in the resolutions 
adopted, without opposition. 

With a touch of humor and lots of 
punch D. Wray DePrez told some- 
thing of the national convention held 
in Buffalo. V. J. Barker, Conners- 


F. E. Weir, Ligonier, and 
E. Barrott, Lawrenceburg 


ville, and W. O. Scott Milford re- 
viewed other sessions. These sum- 
maries were filled with fruitful facts. 

During the convention President 
Broadie invited H. C. Teller, western 
editor of HARDWARE AGE to speak, 
and he talked briefly on “Winning by 
Working.” 

The “big night” of the convention 
was the splendid banquet held in the 
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Riley room of the Claypool Hotel. It 
was a fitting climax to the enjoyment 
and uplift which all received from the 
rousing 1921 convention. Wallace 
Bruce Amsbury, of Chicago, poet, 
lecturer and traveler, gave his lee. 
ture-recital “Jean Baptiste,” a study 
of the French Canadian in I\)inois, 
Vaudeville performers and an orches- 
tra furnished entertainment during 
dinner. 
Officers For 1921 


New officers of the Indiana asso- 
ciation were chosen, without opposi- 
tion, as follows: ‘ 

President, D. Wray DePrez, Shel- 
byville; first vice-president, B. G, 
Shanklin, Frankfort; second vice- 
president, George A. Jones, Peru; 
treasurer, Charles E. Hall, Indianap- 
olis; secretary, G. F. Sheeley, Argos, 
The new executive committee is G. 
E. Daughtery, Princeton; Harry E. 
McGee, Winchester, and L. W. Slater, 
Argos. 

Delegates to the 1921 national con- 
ference were chosen by districts, and 
are as follows: E. W. Jennings, 
Farmersburg; T. A. Cook, Morgan- 
town; J. S. Swarthout, Butlersville; 
E. L. Waginer, North Vernon; Allen 
Campbell, Coatesville; P. J. Stanley, 
Hagertown; C. F. Young, Farmland; 
E. H. Johnson, Madock; E. W. 
Downs, Lafayette; Purl Carter, 
Hillsburg; Harry Thomas, Churubus- 
co, and Louis Bartholemew, Michi- 
gan City. 

It was voted to raise the member- 
ship fee from $5 per annum to $10 
per annum, beginning next year, s0 
the Indiana association will have the 
means of being even more efficient 
and active than it has been in the 
past years of its exceptional hard- 
ware history. 


Changes Made by Kentucky Association 


Blue Grass Hardware Men Hold Important Sessions 
and Discuss the Future Business Possibilities — 


John W. Tilton, Carlisle, Ky., Elected President 


ITH nearly 300 members reg- 
W istered, out of a membership 
of 500, and about 600 attend- 

ing in all, this including jobbers, 
manufacturers, salesmen, etc., the 
Kentucky Retail Hardware and Im- 
plement Dealers’ Association closed a 
very excellent convention Jan. 28. 
The fact that the Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was in 
session on Tuesday and Wednesday 
aided in bringing forth a good at- 
tendance, as some members are mem- 
bers of both organizations. The 


principal discussions were along hard- 
ware lines, although there was a con- 
siderable amount of implement dis- 
cussion, round-table discussions of 
general matters, talk on national as- 
sociation matters, insurance, etc. 
There were nearly 100 exhibits in 
all, including general lines of shelf 
hardware, specialties, stoves, fur- 
naces, wagons, implements, etc. 


Officers Elected 


Election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, John W. Tilton, 


Carlisle; vice-president, R. L. Jack- 
son, Dixon; second vice-president, 
Joe B. Lucas, Franklin; secretary- 
treasurer, reappointed, J. M. Stone, 
Sturgis; executive committee mem- 
bers, W. H. Engle, Hazard; Gus Al- 
brecht, Jr., Louisville; delegates to 
National Convention, Joe Kirchdorf- 
er, Louisville; Frank McCormick, 
Winchester; delegate to Federated 
Implement Convention, H. A. Lowry, 
Leitchfield. Alternates to the hard- 
ware convention will be named !»y the 
president later. 
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In the discussions and reports on 
the floor it was generally shown that 
the retailers are buying lightly, 
merely buying enough material to 
take care of demand and render 
service to the public, but believing 
in reducing stocks while prices are 
declining. Not much fear is ex- 
pressed of such action resulting in 
mail-order houses grabbing business, 
as it is claimed the mail-order houses 
have been hard hit by price declines, 
and are buying very closely, and are 
out of many lines themselves and un- 
able to fulfill orders promptly. 

Dealers in the rural districts re- 














J. W. Tilton, Carlisle, newly elected 
president 


port fair prospects, especially in the 
coal-mining districts, where many 
part-time workers will not be work- 
ing full on coal mining operations, 
and will again turn their attention to 
other things, and catch up with im- 
provements that have had to wait. 
Miners are building homes of their 
own now. In the tobacco districts 
things are a little unsettled, but there 
has been considerable improvement 
in the western Kentucky dark belt. 

Implement people are not so sure 
of themselves, as the agriculturist 
has had a tough time of it, and isn’t 
in any buying mood. 

It is believed that there will be a 
fair volume of building this season, 
and some good orders for builders’ 
hardware. 

President A. T. Byron, Owings- 
ville, took the chair at the opening 
Session and relinquished it just be- 
fore the close to the new president, 
Mr. Tilton, who was vice-president 
during the year closed. Mr. Byron 
didn’t make a long address, merely 
making a short, verbal report of the 
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work of the year, leaving the rest 
for the secretary’s report. 


Change Association Name 


It was decided that as the word 
“dealer” was superfluous it be 
stricken from the name of the asso- 
ciation, which by resolution was 
changed to the Kentucky Hardware 
and Implement Association, which is 
considered much better, as a whole. 

A number of resolutions were 
adopted, among which were the fol- 
lowing: 

“Believing that renewed business 
activity and a further measure of 
prosperity will come only as a result 
of the constructive readjustment of 
all prices to lower levels, we earnestly 
advocate the constant reduction of 
prices by manufacturer to jobber and 
jobber to retailer and retailer to con- 
sumer, each agency in turn passing 
on the reductions as rapidly as they 
occur. 


“Until the prices of manufactured 


products are reasonably stabilized at 
lower levels, we recommend that 
hardware retailers exercise care and 
caution in the selection and purchase 
of merchandise; that inventories be 
reduced as much as possible, but that 
stocks at all times be kept sufficiently 
complete to properly serve the public. 
Overbuying in any line should be 
avoided, even though the price is 
guaranteed against decline. 

“During the periods of merchan- 
dise shortage hardware retailers 
often found it necessary to place cr- 
ders through a number of channels, 
sometimes in excess of actual re- 
quirements, in an effort to obtain 
sufficient merchandise to serve their 
requirements, and their communities. 
When it suddenly became possible 
for manufacturers and jobbers to 
ship goods sooner than they had pre- 
viously anticipated, many retailers, 
to avoid heavy overstocks in the face 
of lessened demand, deemed it ad- 
visable to cancel certain of these 
long-standing orders. In the interest 
of high business standards and con- 
structive policies, we urge that can- 
cellation be resorted to in case of 
absolute necessity only. We also 
recommend that retailers refrain 
from returning to jobbers, for credit, 
without their express permission, 
merchandise previously shipped to 
and accepted by such retailers and 
placed in stock for sale. 

“For almost twenty years the hard- 
ware mutuals operated without a 
failure, bringing lower rates to hard- 
ware dealers, returning dividends of 
33 1/3 per cent to policyholders and 
establishing reserves which compare 
most favorably with the strongest of 
the old line companies. We therefore 
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have the utmost confidence in the 
hardware mutual insurance and urge 
association members not to be misled 
by the selfish and destructive propa- 
ganda to which the old line insur- 
ance interests have recently resorted 
to discredit mutual insurance and 
create distrust in the minds of mu- 
tual policyholders, but rather to 
place all insurance possible with the 
hardware mutuals.” 

Other resolutions adopted ex- 
pressed sympathy to Ray Van Camp, 
of the Van Camp Hardware Co., In- 
dianapolis, who is seriously ill in that 
city. There were several deceased 














A. T. Byron, Owingsville, retiring 
president 


members’ names covered in one reso- 
lution, this including the names of 
C. F. Troutman, former president, 
who died last September; O. S. 
Lawrence, Charles H. Drheis, Riley 
Dexter, W. R. Bogardus and H. G. 
McCormack. , 
Change By-Laws 

In resolutions changing the by- 
laws a change was made as to eligi- 
ble members, and it was decided that 
only houses which carry 25 per cent 
of their line in shelf hardware or 
implements should be eligible for 
membership in the association, and 
that the mutual insurance companies 
should not accept insurance from 
concerns which do not qualify to that 
extent, as otherwise they are neither 
hardware nor implement dealers in 
any strict sense of the word. 

Capt. John W. Gorby, of Wauke- 
gan, Ill., of the Cyclone Fence Co., 
discussed national conditions, and 
successful methods for boosting the 
retailers’ business. 

On the Wednesday afternoon pro- 
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gram an interesting talk was heard 
from James B. Kelly, professor of 
Agricultural Engineering, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., relative 
to agricultural extension work, and 
co-operation with county agents, and 
effort to show interest in the boys 
and girls and other clubs, especially 
the corn and pig clubs. 

The following topics were brought 
up in Question Box session: 

One line contracts? 

What is the best argument to sell 
manure spreaders? 

What are the implement dealers to 
do when farm products are going 
down and implements up? 

Can any implement business be 
run profitably on a strictly cash 
basis? 

Can you sell farm power equipment 
without a service man? 

What is the most profitable season 
to use a tractor? 














J. M. Stone, re-elected secretary 


Is it practical to depend entirely 
on tractors and motive power equip- 
ment for farming? 

Have dealers found they can sell 
trucks with the implement lines? 

What is the best way in which to 
display implements? 

What is a good line for the re- 
tailer to use in occupying his atten- 
tion and developing business in the 
dull period from October through 
December? 

In answering these questions it 
was shown that dealers are generally 
opposed to the one-line contract idea; 
that the best argument to sell ma- 
nure spreaders is increased produc- 
tion of the acre, through renewed 
activity of the soil. When farm 
products are down and implements 
up it was held that the retailer 
should order conservatively, work 
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harder than ever for business and 
wait for better times. 

It was held that the implement 
business cannot be run on a strictly 
cash basis, due to farmers sending 
in hands and friends for repair parts, 
binder twine, etc., but that in the im- 
plements themselves business can be 
handled on practically a cash basis. 

It was held that neither farm 
power equipment nor trucks can be 
sold profitably where the dealer fur- 
nishes no service as the buyers ex- 
pect service, and the work of a 
service man whenever machinery re- 
fuses to run. The most profitable 
time to use tractors, of course, is in 
the spring during rush plowing, but 
in any emergency where the farmer 
is rushed with work. It was con- 
tended that the place of the mule on 
the farm hasn’t been taken and never 
will be taken entirely, as one or two 
mules will always be needed, and it 
is poor policy to argue otherwise. 

In displaying implements, atten- 
tion was called to a need for keeping 
them clean and free of dirt and dust, 
well oiled and of bringing seasonable 
stuff to the front of the store, and 
rotating it with the seasons, so that 
the salable stuff is where it will be 
seen. 

Knowing Merchandise 


During the period from October to 
January it was contended by J. W. 
Tilton, of Carlisle, that the dealer 
should familiarize himself with his 
merchandise, so that he can answer 
all questions concerning it, and know 
prices of all replacement parts, op- 
erating costs, comparative merits of 
other machinery, etc. Mr. Turley 
held that it was a good time to go 
out and work manure spreaders, 
which can be used during that period 
and sold on the appeal of increased 
productivity of land. 

On Wednesday morning E. G. 
Weir, of Dowagiac, Mich., discussed 
“Successfully Evading the Question 
of Price in the Sale of Quality Mer- 
chandise,” in which he preached talk- 
ing quality until you have the con- 
sumer sold on the quality, and using 
the senses, such as the customer’s 
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sense of sight, feeling and hearing, 
in convincing him. 

There were also some question box 
topics dealing largely with insurance 
matters and 80 per cent clauses. It 
was held that on consigned goods the 
retailer should have his policy cover 
them, or else have the consignor 
carry insurance, so there will be no 
argument over co-insurance in event 
of fire. There was also a dialogue as 
between two members on how to go 
out in the farm country and enlarge 
territory, using clerks during dull 
morning hours of dull seasons to 
cover such districts. 

G. W. Collins, of Bellville, Kan., 
ex-president of the Federation of Im- 
plement Dealers, was down for a talk 
on “Invoicing the Dealer,” but was ill 
and unable to attend. Casualty in- 
surance was discussed by Carl Ja- 
cobs, of Stevens Point, Wis. Irwin 
E. Douglass discussed the “Account- 
ing System” of the National Hard- 
ware Association. There was also 
a speaker on “The Save-the-Surface 
Campaign.” 

The rest of the session was given 
over to election of officers, committee 
reports, etc., and the report of Sec- 
retary Stone. The latter report 
showed 101 new members during the 
year, there having been 129 enrolled, 
28 delinquents, leaving a net gain of 
101, and bringing the total member- 
ship up to 500 paid. Of the thirty- 
four State associations affiliated with 
the National, Kentucky stands four- 
teenth in membership and at the 
head of the Southern group of States. 
There are 600 dealers in Kentucky, 
giving the association five-sixths of 
its possibilities. The report showed 
that group meetings in a number of 
districts brought out an average at- 
tendance of 18 in eight districts. 

It was reported from the floor that 
calls for subscriptions for entertain- 
ment of the National Hardware an- 
nual in Louisville, starting June 
20, had brought out over $1,000 in 
cash, of a needed $2,500 or $3,000 for 
the purpose. Freight auditing re 
sulted in recovery of $969.85 for 
forty-two members. 


Enthusiastic Meetings in Northwest 
Northern Pacific States Hold Well Attended Con- 


vention at Seattle and Choose Spokane as Next 
Meeting Place—Many Problems Under Discussion 


terest characterized the four 
days’ program at the six- 
teenth annual convention, Pacific 
Northwest Hardware & Implement 
Association, held at the Elks Club, 


(Ge attendance and keen in- 


Seattle, Jan. 18, 19, 20, and a good 
deal of the time was devoted to gen- 
eral discussion of practical trade 
problems. A large banquet was tel- 
dered the association members by the 
Seattle jobbers on the night of the 
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F. A. Ernst, retiring president 


18th. President F. A. Ernst pre- 
sided at all sessions of the conven- 
tion. \ 

H. G. Jaeger of Plummer, Idaho, 
was elected president. John Ray- 
mer of Reardan, Washington, was re- 
elected president of the Washington 
Hardware & Implement Underwrit- 
ers. E. E. Lucas, Spokan¢, was re- 
engaged as secretary of Yoth organi- 


zations, and announce that W. P.. 


Lucas and A. R. Almyuist will here- 
after be known as assistant secre- 
taries. The 1922 meeting will be 
held in Spokane. 

The feature of the first session 
was an address by Stephen I. Miller, 
Dean, Department of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Wash- 
ington, on “Readjustment.” 

He reviewed the general course of 
economic events from 1896 to 1914, 
during which the average of prices 
advanced 70 per cent, with a similar 
advance in wages and standards of 
living. From 1914 to May, 1920, he 
said, there was a further rapid aver- 
age increase in prices and living 
costs of 85 per cent, which, added to 
the 70 per cent, makes an average in- 
crease of 160 per cent in the whole 
period, 1896-1920. 

We are now “moving off” in a dif- 
ferent direction, the Dean said, with 
the natural results that many “lines” 
and many “groups” are thrown “out 
of adjustment” for the time being, 
thus creating difficulties and fric- 
tions. 

These downward readjustments 
must continue until we reach a level 
of “normal” conditions, or “adjust- 
ment.” 


_ If you haven’t already, you must 
Introduce “cost finding” into your 
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businesses, the speaker declared. The 
man without adequate business in- 
formation is going to play the short 
end in this game of readjustment. 
Be posted on “index numbers” and 
costs, and thus be in position to con- 
vince your help on the question of 
“values” in relation to wages to be 
paid. 

Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary, Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, 
spoke briefly of his observations of 
the tendency of price movements in 
eastern primary markets. 

Wednesday Morning 


From the question box, President 
Ernst presented two questions to be 
discussed more or less together: (1) 
How can we reduce operating costs 
for the coming year, and (2) In 
making comparison, with what past 
year should 1921 be compared? 

















E. E. Lucas, re-elected secretary 


Taking up the second question 
first, it was generally agreed 1919 
and 1920 were “abnormal” and could 
not fairly be made bases of compar- 
ison. It was suggested 1915 and 
1916 would be more adaptable. This 
indicating expectation of lessened 
volume and lower profit margins 
brought the discussion right up to 
question of salaries and wages and 
“overhead.” There was a manifest 
disinclination to consider possibili- 
ties of materially reducing merchan- 
dising, salaries or wages, but it was 
recognized that unnecessary over- 
head and excess help can and must be 
eliminated and increased efficiency 
secured of the help that is kept. It 
was also urged that employees should 
be induced to know more about and 
take more real personal interest in 
the business. 
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At the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion, the question box was conducted 
by Mr. McCutchan. 

Is the hardware store the proper 
place for paints to be sold; can it 
hold the business and increase sales? 
It was argued exclusive paint stores 
can endure in few western communi- 
ties; that paint is a good line for a 
hardware dealer if he keeps a com- 
plete stock and gives the department 
proper attention; that only quality 
lines should be carried and the dealer 
can get a fair price for such goods. 

Does it pay to buy direct from the 
manufacturer or from the jobber? 
They agreed with Raymer that now 
more than ever dealers should buy 
from jobbers, and from the nearest 
jobbers, to buy small quantities, keep 
up assortments and get needed goods 
quick. 

Is it cheaper to have your own de- 
livery system or to hire the same 
done? 

Sentiment favored having your 
own system, not so much that it 
might be cheaper as because of bet- 
ter and more personal service ren- 
dered. So far as financial outlay 
goes, it was agreed it would be more 
economical for the large store but 
that the small establishment would 
save money by hiring it done. Freight 
cartage, of course, may enter into the 
question. 

“Economy in Insuring in Your 
Own Company,” was the subject of 
a fine address by A. L. Jameson of 
McMinnville, president Oregon As- 
sociation. 

He urged that the quicker mer- 
chants get their stocks, prices and 
business on to what may be the new 
normal basis, the better for every- 

















H. G. Jaeger, newly elected 
president 
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body. In going from the higher to 
the lower level, there is bound to be 
some loss, which will figure largely 
in the overhead. It’s the overhead 
that will be the robber of our net 
profit, he said. 

The nominating committee re- 
ported the following trustees to 
serve three years: W. L. Michaelson, 
W. A. Doelle, E. T. Vickerman, C. S. 
Robertson, R. S. Butterfield, Geo. Ar- 
land. 

Market Conditions 


Members spoke of the efficiency 
and service of the existing distrib- 
utive system, the mutuality of inter- 
ests between jobber and retailer, 
characterized market conditions as 
fairly stable with little more defla- 
tion to be expected in iron and steel 
goods and hardware, the returned 
goods evil and the improvement in 
the character of the retail hardware 
and implement trade in the last ten 
years. 

Jobbers generally have taken their 
losses, following the market from 
day to day. Realizing the strong 
financial and commercial position of 
the United States and immense 
amounts of various work pending 
and that must be done soon, the 
speakers were optimistic as to con- 
ditions for the near future. 

Thursday afternoon, preceedings 
started with the Washington Hard- 
ware & Implement Underwriters in 
session, President John Raymer in 
the chair. 

The president’s address was cus- 
tomarily brief. He reviewed the 
financial record of the insurance or- 
ganization and emphasized its se- 
curity and economy. 

Secretary Sheets conducted the 
question box Friday: 

Do you think manufacturers who 
give you gross margins of 15 to 25 
per cent discount are playing fair 
with you? It was held that 25 and 5 
is enough for implements and ma- 
chinery if good makes and well ad- 
vertised, but dealers are generally 
not getting these terms. On small 
hardware specialties, however, it was 
argued 25 and 5 is not enough. 

Motion by Ernst carried that it be 
the sense of the meeting that dealers 
should receive not less 3344 per cent 
on the delivered price on small hard- 
ware specialties and not less than 25 
per cent on implements and machin- 
ery. 

Thomas B. Hill, Secretary, Wash- 
ington State Land Settlement Asso- 
ciation, gave a short but interesting 
talk emphasizing the importance of 
reclamation work in the further 
agricultural development of the na- 
tion, and particularly the State of 
Washington. 
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Should inventory be on the basis 
of cost or market? Smith and others 
stated they were changing to mar- 
ket, which is now probably “lowest.” 
Coleman called attention to a Treas- 
ury Department notice of Dec. 30, 
that dealers can now change “with- 
out permission.” Friedenthal stated 
a still later decision was to the fur- 
ther effect that a “market” price 
might be based on a quotation either 
before or after the inventory date, 
but if a dealer using “market” 
did not make corresponding selling 
prices, he would be liable for fine and 
imprisonment for making a “false 
report.” 

A composite resolution was adopt- 
ed unanimously declaring it the sense 
of the convention that there should 
be no discrimination in favor of mail 
order houses as against other regular 
dealers; that the jobbers be asked to 
make prices that will enable retailers 
to meet mail order competition; that 
it is manifestly wrong, demoralizing 
to the whole business structure for a 
jobber to sell a retail account at 
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wholesale prices; and that hardw, 

and-implement jobbers shou'd ng 
sell at wholesale other than ha 

ware and implement dealers an 
goods outside the lines such oth 

dealers sell or use in their busine 

Suggestion by Gill that a copy of th 
motion or resolution be mailed to 

jobbers in the Pacific Northwest wa 
approved. 

At a meeting of the fire board 
John Raymer, Reardan, was x 
elected president; A. L. Callow 
Elma, vice-president; and E. E. 
cas, Spokane, secretary and attorney 
in-fact. 

On the executive committee 
John Raymer, W. P. Lucas, R. S. Erg 
H. A. Steinke and A. Z. Wells. 

Secretary Lucas announced the em 
gagement of W. P. Lucas as field 
vice man, with the title of assistan 
secretary, and also introduced A, & 
Almquist as assistant secretary. ~ 

The fire board also authorized 
attorney-in-fact to write insurang 
on wholesale stocks. 

The convention then adjourned. © 


Heavy Hardware Under Discussion 


Milton A. Wengert, Kansas City, Mo., Electd Pres- 
ident of the Western Implement, Vehicle and Hard- 
ware Association—Co-operating with Farm Bureaus 


ILTON A. WENGERT, of the 

Wengert Hardware Co., Kan- 
7 sas City, Mo., was elected 
president of the Western Retail Im- 
plement, Vehicle & Hardware Asso- 
ciation at its thirty-second annual 
convention and exposition held at 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 18, 19, 20. 
An exceptionally largé attendance at 
all of the convention meetings, and 
a rather conservative interest in the 
exhibits were observable this year. 
President O. H. Young presided at 
all three sessions of the convention, 
which were held at the Century 
Theater. 

At the second session of the con- 
vention, Secretary Hodge announced 
that the directors of the association 
had decided to admit traveling sales- 
men into associate membership at 
$1 a year each. 

For two afternoons an advertis- 
ing round table was contlucted by 
C. L. Haynes, of the Haynes Hard- 
ware Co., Emporia, Kan. It was the 
first time that a definite part of the 
western program had been devoted 
to the subject of advertising. 

Monday night, before the conven- 
tion, the officers, directors and past 
presidents of the Western were en- 
tertained at a banquet by the officers, 
directors and past presidents of the 


Kansas City Implement, Vehicle a 
Hardware Club. 

The ladies of the Kansas City Im 
plement, Vehicle and Hardware Club 
acted as hostesses to the ladies of the 
visiting dealers Wednesday after 
noon. Major James M. Hollov 
was chairman of the entertainme 
committee and E. T. Hubbell chait 
man of the co-operating finance com 
mittee. 3 

New Officers 


At the third session of the We 
ern convention the following of 
were elected: Milton A. Wenger 
Kansas City, president; A. A. Doe 
Larned, Kan., vice-president. Ful 
term directors—A. W. Kavanaugil 
Alva, Okla.; W. G. McCluskey, Bil 
ings, Okla. At a later meeting 
the board of directors Secretary 
Treasurer H. J. Hodge, of Abilent 
Kan., was, of course, re-elected. 

In his brief but appropriate 
dress to the convention Presidé 
Young expressed the appreciation @ 
the organized retailers for the sum 
stantial manifestation of interes 
that the jobbing firms took in 
proceedings and welfare of 
Western. 

In his report as secretary, H. 
Hodge reviewed developments in 
trade during the past year, De 
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OMMENTS:—Except where otherwise stated, the figures below show the monthly ave 
the highest or lowest prices ruling at any particular dates. This chart brings up to 
supersedes previous issues. 

Attention is particularly called to the long price movement starting in April, 1915, 
steadily until July, 1917, to points that probably will never be surpassed in this generation. 1 
ber, 1917, prices were agreed with or fixed by the Government ona majority of these items. 7 
market continued until the signing of the Armistice. Then there was a “marking time” c 
easing off until late 1919, when the market began advancing again by leaps and bounds u 
1920. This was the turning point of the five-year movement and prices have been declining s 
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Price Dec. | Nov. | Sept. | Jan. 3 | Sept.5} Oct. 2 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Nov. 1 |Dec. 22] July July 

Material Based, 1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 | 1900 | 1902 1903 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 
F.O.B 

DEEN, RMIC. 6.6 6ce sees Valley 16.75 | 23.00 | 22.00 | 14.50 











Foundry Pig Iron, No. 2... Chicago 


11.00 | 11.00 | 21.00 | 23.50 | 15.50 | 23.00 | 15.75 | 13.50 | 17.75 | 25.50 | 24.50 | 17.50 
Bessemer Pig Iron..... Pittsburgh 


10.00 | 10.40 | 23.75 | 24.90 | 14.00 | 21.75 | 16.35 | 12.85 | 16.85 | 23.85 | 22.90 | 16.90 








Steel Billets Bessemer. Pittsburgh 14.90 | 15.25 | 38.00 | 35.00 | 17.50 | 29.00 | 27.00 | 19.50 | 26.00 | 29.50 | 34.00 | 27.00 


Mme MOUS. ........... Pittsburgh 22.00 | 20.25 50.00 | 33.00 | 35.50 | 34.00 | 26.00 | 32.00 | 39.00 | 36.50 | 33.00 











et Chicago 7.75 7.25 | 15.50 | 13.50 9.00 | 18.50 | 13.00 | 10.00 | 14.50 | 17.50 | 15.50 | 11.50 


Heavy Steel Scrap 
































Common Iron Bars. . a ; Pittsburgh | 95 95 1.95 2.20 1.30 1.80 1.50 1.30 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.40 
Merchant Steel ee. Aces | os 95 2.50 2.25 4] , 3.10 1.60 1.60 1.30 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.40 
: Tank Plates. : ane fe ‘Pittsburgh 1.00 7 1.123; 2.75 2.25 1.10 1.75 1.60 1.40 1.75 1.70 1.70 1.60 
. Structural Material... . . Pittsburgh 1.05 1.15 225 2.40 1.45 1.85 1.60 1.40 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
: Steel Sheets, No.28Black Pittsburgh 2.05 1.80 3.25 2.80 3.00 2.65 2.55 2.00 2.15 2.50 2.50 2.40 
Steel Sheets, No. 28 Galv. Pittsburgh 3.10 3.20 3.60 3.75 3.55 
' Barb Wire—Galv Pra ee “Pittsburgh _ 1.60 . 1.65 3.25 3.80 2.80 2.50 2.60 2.05 2.25 2.45 2.45 2.40 








Wire Nails—Standard. . Pittsburgh 1.20 1.25 2.65 3.20'| 2.20 1.90 2.00 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.00 1.95 


























Cut Nails............. Pittsburgh 240 | 250] 1.95] 205] 215| 1.60| 1.65 | 205] 2.05 | 1.75 

Copper, ae aie New York | 10.75 | 12.80 | 18.50 | 16.123] 16.75 | 11.55 | 13.50 | 12.75 | 16.624] 23.00 | 21.00 | 12.874 
iia 

Spelter—Zinc........... St.Louis | 3.774] 5.25 | 5.35 | 4.35 | 4.023] 5.25 | 5.65 | 5.00| 610] 655 | 5.80 | 4.35 
[eee 

Lead—Pigs............. St. Louis 3.573} 3.55 | 4.50 | 4.65 | 4.324] 410| 440] 4.20] 5.25 | 615 | 5.00] 4.40 
a ee 

wi—Pigs............. New York | 13.70 | 18.40 | 32.00 | 25.50 | 30.75 | 25.00 | 25.90 | 27.86 | 32.60 | 42.70 | 40.25 | 27.20 
ee = 
hm or Pittsburgh 3.10 | 2.85 | 4.65 | 465 | 4.65 | 4.00] 3.80 | 3.30 | 3.45 | 3.90} 3.90] 3.70 





Steel Pipe... Pittsburgh 70% | 67% | 75% | 783% | 79% | 75% | 72% | 74% 
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Compiled by OLIVER BROTHERS, INC., New York and Pittsburgh 


DITOR’S NOTE:—We again submit the revised TABLE OF MARKET VALUES made 

by Oliver Brothers, Inc., of New York and Pittsburgh, who are recognized as one of the 
reliable sources of price information in America. Requests have come from all parts of the world 
additional copies of the previous issues of this Chart, which is an indication of the value and importa 
of the information herein contained. 
We believe that the work involved in compilation and the value of the information set forth wd 
justify this Table being made a permanent record of your office and which prompts the suggestion 
you cut it out, frame it, and hang it on the walls of your office for future reference. 
We again express to Oliver Brothers, Inc., our appreciation of their courtesy in supplying 
Chart, and which we recognize as a service rendered the trade by their organization. 
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July | Mar. Jan. Jan. | Jan.ij| Jan. Aug. April June | March May June July or Agreed | May | Dec. 
1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1915 | 1917 | 1917 | 1917 | Jory | Now *to | 1918 
14.50 | 14.95 | 16.88 | 13.30 | 12.37 | 16.45 | 13.00 | 12.50 | 12.75 | 32.00 | 41.50 | 49.25 [High 540 33.99 | 32.00 
17.50 | 16.50 | 19.00 | 15.50 | 14.00 | 18.48 | 14.44 | 13.50 | 13.50 | 35.65 | 43.15 | 50.05 |, Hish® || 33.50 | 33.50 
16.90 | 16.40 | 19.90 | 15.90 | 15.15 | 18.15 | 14.90 | 14.55 | 14.70 | 37.65 | 45.07 | 54.45 /fligh 5695) 37.25 | 36.15 
Hi h & 4x4&1 47.50 4150 
27.00 | 25.00 | 27.00 | 23.00 | 19.50 | 28.40 | 20.17 | 19.50 | 20.00 | 70.00 | 87.50 | 95.00 |, High & | |tx4al S750)  gi.a 
33.00 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 27.75 | 24.50 | 30.00 | 25.25 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 80.00 | 90.00 | 95.00 | ,Hish& | 57.00 | 57.00 
11.50 | 12.50 | 16.50 | 12.20 | 10.50 | 12.75 | 9.75 | 9.15 | 9.75 | 24.25 | 29.00 |Hish $300) 35.59 | 28.50 | 28.75 
140 | 1.40] 1.70] 140] 1.25] 1.65 1.25 1.20 1.20 3.60 4.00 4.50 Mish 525) 3.50 | 3.50 
i < LS seidhinsion 
140 | 1.20 | 148 | 140] 115 | 140] 1.18 1.20 1.20 3.25 3.65 4.00 |, Hish& §| 2.90 | 2.90 
1.60 | 1.30] 1.55] 140] 115 | 150] 1.18 1.20 115 | 435 | 4.50 | 7.00 [High 1000) 3.25 | 3.25 
1.60 | 1.30] 1.55 | 140] 1.25 | 1.50] 1.18 1.20 1.20 | 3.50 | 4.00 | 4.25 |, Hisch& || 3.00 | 3.00 
2.40 | 2.25 | 2.35 | 215 | 190] 232] 1.88 | 180 | 1.76 | 490 | 675 | 7.50 jig» 300) 5.00 | 5.00 
High 5.50 High 11.00 grees, 
3.55 | 3.25 | 3.50 | 3.20] 2.90 | 3.47] 2.87 | 3.40 [lee 358) 700 | 9.00 | 9.75 [lish 11-08) 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 
2.40 | 2.40 | 2.15 | 2.00] 185] 215] 1.95 | 215 | 235 | 405 | 435 | 485 |, Hish& | 4.00 4.35 | 4.35 
Steen NN Tee ae 
A. S. & W. Ind. Ind. High & Av | 
1.95 | 1.95 | 1.85] 1.70] 155] 1.75 | 1.55 1.55 A568 ">a | sn 376 lind. 400) 350 | 3.50) 3.50 
1.75 | 1.80] 1.80] 1.60) 150] 1.70] 155 | 155 | 155 | 3.50 | 3.70 | 4.35 |, Hih@. | 435 | 4.00] 5.00 
12.87 3] 13.00 | 13.93 | 12.70 | 14.25 | 16.90 | 12.68 | 17.10 | 19.71 | 35.75 | 32.32 | 32.57 | 28.90 | 23.50 | 23.50 | 26.00 
High 27.00|High 16.87 
4.35 | 4.65 | 6.00 | 5.35 | 6.10 | 7.05 | 5.45 | 11.25 /fligh 37.00iigh 16871) 9.30 | 9.25 | 8.65 7.95 | 7.14 | 8.21 
High 7.50 High 12.00 
4.40 | 3.823/ 4.60 | 4.35 | 4.45 | 4.20| 3.74 | 4.11 [High 750) o53 | 10.50 [Mish 1200) 10.65 6.25 | 6.70 | 6.60 
High 65.00|High 57.00 High 65.5) : High 
27.20 | 28.65 | 32.74 | 41.40 | 44.50 | 50.45 [Meh Soeaitigh 27-09| 40.37 | 54.36 [fish 6559) 62.10 | 62.60 | Nominal | Hi 
3.70 | 3.45 | 3.60 | 3.60] 3.40] 3.60] 3.50 | 3.20 | 3.10 | 8.00 | 8.00 | 850 | ‘$2 7.75 | 7.75 
74% | 79% | 78% | 80% | 81% | 80% | 80% | 80% | 79% | 60% | 49% | Mish | 42% | 51% | 51% 
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239 West 39th Street, New York City 











ompiled by OLIVER BROTHERS, INC., New York and Pittsburgh 


DITOR’S NOTE:—We again submit the revised TABLE OF MARKET VALUES made up 
by Oliver Brothers, Inc., of New York and Pittsburgh, who are recognized as one of the most 
e sources of price information in America. Requests have come from all parts of the world for 
bnal copies of the previous issues of this Chart, which is an indication of the value and importance 
information herein contained. 

e believe that the work involved in compilation and the value of the information set forth would 
this Table being made a permanent record of your office and which prompts the suggestion that 
t it out, frame it, and hang it on the walls of your office for future reference. 

e again express to Oliver Brothers, Inc., our appreciation of their courtesy in supplying this 
and which we recognize as a service rendered the trade by their organization. 
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a Aug. April June | March | May June july or Agreed May | Dec. eng July | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb 
3 | 1914 | 1915 | 1915 | 1917 | 1917 | 1917 | joy7 | Nocioty | 1918 | 1918 | 1919 | 1919 | 1919 | 1919 | 1920 | 192¢ 
Above 

13.00 | 12.50 | 12.75 | 32.00 | 41.50 | 49.25 [High 5400| 33.09 | 32.00 | 33.00 | 25.75 | 25.75 | 27.85 | 34.30 | 36.50 | 42.2 
14.44 | 13.50 | 13.50 | 35.65 | 43.15 | 50.05 |, Hish& 99) 33.50 | 33.50 | 34.50 | 27.25 | 27.25 | 31.05 | 37.30 | 40.50 | 42.01 
14.90 | 14.55 | 14.70 | 37.65 | 45.07 | 54.45 [High 5695) 37.25 | 36.15 | 36.60 | 27.95 | 27.95 | 29.50 | 35.30 | 39.10 | 43.01 
20.17 | 19.50 | 20.00 | 70.00 | 87.50 | 95.00 Hin we ee ee | ea | a 38.501 38.50 {| 38.50] 47.36 | 54.01 
25.25 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 80.00 | 90.00 | 95.00 Hish & 57.00 | 57.00 | 57.00 | 52.00 | 52.004| 52.004| 52.004 Se | ae 
9.75 | 9.15 | 9.75 | 24.25 | 29.00 |flish $3.00 35.50 | 28.50 | 28.75 | 23.25 | 16.05 | 19.50 | 21.35 | 21.55 | 24.50 | 25.0 
1.25 1.20 1.20 3.60 4.00 4.50 lish 525) 3.50 | 3.50] 3.50 | 2.35 | 2.35 | 3.20} 3.45 | 3.75 | 3.9 
1.18 | 1.20 | 1.20 | 3.25 | 3.65 | 4.00 |, Hish& | 200 | 290] 2.90} 2.35 | 2.35t/ 235t 2.351] 333 | 390 
1.18 | 1.20 | 1.15 | 4.35 | 4.50 | 7.00 jHish 1000] 3.25 | 3.25 | 3.25 | 2.65 | 2.651] 2.651] 2.65¢) 28 | 385 
118 | 1.20 | 1.20 | 3.50 | 4.00 | 4.25 |, Hish& | 3.00 | 3.00) 3.00) 245 | 245{/ 2.451) 2.451) 245 | 335 
1.88 | 1.80 | 1.76 | 490 | 675 | 7.50 High 2.00 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 4.35 | 4.357] 4.351] 4357] gay | £3 
2.87 | 3.40 [High 550) 799 | 9.00 | 9.75 [fish 1100) 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 | 5.70 | 5.70t| 5.70 5.70t| go | $38 
1.95 2.15 | 2.35 | 4.05 | 435 | 4.85 Heh fs; 400 | 4.35 | 4.35 | 4.10 | 410] 410] 410 | 449 | $18 
Ass | ace | acs 14°23) = _ High & Ave 3.50 | 3.50] 3.50 | 3.25 | 3.25¢| 3.25¢| 3.25t] $3 | 338 
1.55 1.55 155 | 3.50 | 3.70 | 4.35 |, Hieh& | 435 | 4.00] 5.00 | 4.25 | 4.70] 5.50] 5.70 6.00 | 6.4¢ 
12.68 | 17.10 | 19.71 | 35.75 | 32.32 | 32.57 | 28.90 | 23.50 | 23.50 | 26.00 | 15.01 | 21.71 | 19.96 | 18.48 | 19.02 | 18.61 
5.45 | 11.25 |Hish 27.00iHigh 16-874) 9.30 | 9.25 | 8.65 7.95 | 7.14] 821 | 620] 7.60] 7.85 | 8.39 | 9.25 | 8.85 
3.74 | 4.11 [ilish 750) 9.53 | 10.50 [High 1200) 10.65 6.25 | 6.70] 6.60} 5.00 | 5.38 | 6.70 | 6.89 | 8.30 | 8.60 
High 65.00 /High $7.00) 40.37 | 54.36 [High 6550) 62.10 | 62.60 | Nominal | iHieh, | 72.50 | 67.00 | 70.40 | 54.20 | 54.81 | 62.90 | 60.0¢ 
3.50 | 3.20 | 3.10 | 8.00 | 8.00 | 8.50 | "ES 7.75 | 7.75 | 7.75 | 7.00 | 7.00¢| 7.001] 7.004) 725 | 700 
80% | 80% | 79% | 60% | 49% | Hike | 42% | 51% | 51% | 51% | 574% |574%1/574%1| S74%t| Th | She 

















ipal iron, steel, wire 


indred supply lines 
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TE:—Prices under the heading “March 21, 1919,” and those marked by dagger (7), represent 
the Steel Corporation’s prices (to which they have strictly adhered), and which customarily are 
d by the Independent Mills. From Jan., 1920, to Jan., 1921, in some instances, two sets of 
are shown on the chart because of two markets prevailing on certain Steel items. In such 
es the upper price in each individual box indicates the one adopted by the U. S. Steel Corp. 
2 lower price indicates premium prices. These two markets were caused by the Steel Corpora- 
aintaining what they considered fair market prices (adopted March, 1919), while the Inde- 
ts’ product was being marketed at fabulous premium prices, limited only by the emergency 
1 of the buyer; the supply being far short of the demand. In November and December, 1920— 
2 of the slack market practically all Independent manufacturers reduced their prices in con- 






































































































































‘to this low market. OLIVER BROTHERS, INC. 
- | 
n. | Feb. | Mar. | April May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 24 Price Item 
20 1920 1920 1920 1920 1920 1920 1920 1920 1920 1920 | 1920 1921 Material Based No. 
| F.O.B. 
sO 42.20 | 41.45 | 42.17 | 43.18 | 43.50 | 45.40 “47,00 "48.50 44.00 | 37.26 | 33.00 30.00 Pig Iron, Basic............ Valley r <a 
SO | 42.00 | 43.50 | 43.50 43.50 43.50 | 44.50 | 46.50 | 46.75 46.00 | 41.60 | 37.20 | 31.00 Foundry Pig Iron, No. 2.... Chicago 2 
10 43.00 | 43.40 | 43.50 | 43.90 | 44.60 | 47.05 “48.90 50.46 49.71 | 42.67 | 36.96 | 33.96 Bessemer Pig Iron... .. Pittsburgh 3 
36 | 54.00 | 60.00 60.00. 60.00 | 62.00 | 62.00 f 60.00 | 60.00 | 56.60 | 50.00 | 43.50 | 43.50 Steel Billets: Bessemer. Pittsburgh al 
0 | ars | wooo | sooo | 250 | as00 | i500 | vs00 | 7500 | 7300 | 6640 | sz00 | 57-00 | Wire Rods............Pittsburgh | 5 
0 25.00 | 24.25 | 23.75 23.00 | 22.95 | 24.13 | 25.35 | 24.81 | 21.50 | 18.45 “16.20 15.00 Heavy Steel Scrap....... Chicago 6 
75 3.90 4.10 4.05 4.05 4.25 4.37 4.50 4.50 4.35 4.25 3.73 3.50 Common Iron Bars. .... Pittsburgh 7 
s | ag | as | ax | ax foes | as | ass ] as | ae | aes | gas | 235 | merchantSteclBars....Pittsburgh | 8 
; | oS | 8 | Ss | SS | a | SS | 5s | 328 | Ste | at | 26s | 265 | Tank Plates........... Pittsburgh | 9 
+ | Soo | Sts | Sas | He | Sto | Sto | Sto | Sto | 50s | 2a | 243 | 245 | Structural Material.....Pittsburgh | 10 
| as fas | as | gs | ae | as | se | ts | ae | a | te | 438 | stectsneets,no.2epiackPittsburgh | 11 
fae | sz | sa | sa faa | ae | ae | at | Bt | ae | kp | 520 | stectsneets,o.28Gatv.Pitsburgn | 12 
fas fa [ae fag fae [as fae | ae fas | ae | ae | 410 | mae wire—caw......pittsburgn | 13 
> | | te | ate | tte | te | G8 | Gas | aes | 43s | ats | 325 | 3.25 | Wire Nails—Standard. Pittsburgh | 14 
0 | 640] 640| 685 | 685| 685 | 685 | 685 | 685 | 665 | 630| 5.82 | 4.00 | CutNails............. Pittsburgh | 15 
2 18.61 | 18.36 | 18.54 | 18.29 | 17.97-| 18.61 | 18.44 | 18.05 | 16.30 | 14.39 | 13.48 | 12.75 Copper, Ingot.......... New York 16 
5 8.85 8.62 8.25 7.75 7.60 7.80 7.95 7.75 7.30 6.35 5.80 5.85 Spelter—Zinc........... St. Louis 17 
». 8.60 8.95 8.70 8.50 8.38 8.55 8.85 8.25 7.10 6.50 4.82 4.75 Lead—Pigte: «<<. cccens St. Louis 18 
7 60.00 | 61.20 | 62.20 | 55.00 | 48.65 | 49.40 “ans 44.65 | 40.65 | 37.00 | 34.15 | 34.00 oe Carrer New York 19 
) | i | a | 73 | TS | GS | S00 | tooo | soo | ss | 750 | 700 | 7-00 | Tin Plate............. Pitsburg | 20 
» | sus | sum | sae | sae | se | sym | sue sim | sim | siz | 5% | s74%| Steel Pipe........-.... Pittsburgh | 21 












































February 10, 1921 


Danielson of St. Francis, Kan., 
moved that to have the report printed 
in pamphlet form for general dis- 
tribution throughout the retail trade 
and the motion was unanimously car- 
ried. 

H. W. Avery, “regular dirt farm- 
er,” of Wakefield, Kan., a former 
member of State Senate and of the 
State Agricultural Board and an offi- 
cial representative of farm bureau 
movement, spoke on behalf of the 
farmers. 

“The farmer,” he said, “is up 
against what he thinks is a very 
serious situation.” Alluding to the 
annual campaign made by the imple- 
ment trade to induce farmers to or- 
der their repairs early, Mr. Avery de- 
clared that the man on the farm had 
not as yet been sufficiently “induced,” 
so far as the purchase of parts was 
concerned, by prices that could be 
called attractive. He said that in 
general the farmer had been obliged 
to pay too much for his repairs. 

W. H. Stackhouse, president Na- 
tional Implement & Vehicle Associa- 
tion, spoke on “Conditions Confront- 
ing Business in the United States.” 
He declared that the problems of 
business were purely economic and 
not susceptible to sentimental solu- 
tions. 

O. Gossard, of Oswego, Kan., con- 
ducted the Question Box. 

The discussion turned to the work 
of the farm bureaus and the rela- 
tion between them and the retail 
implement trade. D. G. Evans, of 
Carl Junction, Mo., declared emphat- 
ically that dealers should oppose all 
efforts of farm organizations to 
launch co-operative buying schemes, 
and his statement was warmly ap- 
plauded. 


Helping the Farm Bureau Urged 


C. F. Miller, of Fort Scott, Kan., 
a former president of the Western, 
said it was his belief that dealers 
wherever possible should identify 
themselves with the farm bureau 
movement. 

Mr. Avery suggested that had the 
business men in general co-operated 
a little more closely with the farm- 
ers, there would have been no room 
for Townleyism in Kansas. He said 
that farmers affiliated with the farm 
bureaus were trying to organize an 
efficient marketing machine which 
would at the same time help the pro- 
ducer without injuring the consumer. 
He declared that the farmers were 
now able to finance their own organ- 
izations and. did not solicit funds 
from business men or anybody else. 

In speaking of prices Mr. Gossard 
declared that every dealer he had 
talked to had said that he did not 


HARDWARE AGE 


intend to advance his 
prices. 


implement 


K. C. Banker Talks 


In the absence of P..W. Goebel, the 
banker of Kansas City, Kan., J. W. 
Perry, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo., 
addressed the convention briefly on 
“The Financial Situation.” 

Discussion was held of the loose- 
leaf price books offered by some of 
the hardware houses to their dealers 
so that the latter may keep abreast 
of prices from week to week on the 
various hardware items. Most of 
the dealers seemed to be very favor- 
ably impressed by the plan and ex- 
pressed willingness to pay the charge 
assessed for this extra service. 

Wallace D. Simmons, president of 
the Simmons Hardware Co., spoke on 
“The Situation in the Hardware 
Business.” He said in part: 

“It is quite proper that we should 














M. A. Wengert, Kansas City, Mo., 
newly elected president 


bring out clearly the fact that while 
some articles among those that are 
generally included in the stocks of 
hardware merchants, have increased 
considerably more than others, gen- 
erally speaking, and on the average 
merchandise in the hardware line has 
increased from pre-war levels very 
much less than have most other lines 
of merchandise. Therefore, in the 
general shake-down to a new and 
permanent level, whether that is the 
pre-war level or some other level— 
higher or lower—the goods in this 
line, because they have shown a rela- 
tively less percentage of increase, 
should have to show a relatively less 
percentage of decrease from the top 
figures, in order to get on to a scale 
of relative values, as compared to 
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other things, which will meet the 
views of the public, be accepted by 
the public as satisfactory and result 
in the public’s being willing to buy 
hardware. Which is another way of 
saying that, for instance, the farmer 
will be ready to exchange a portion 
of his wheat crop for an axe or some 
heavy strap hinges to repair his barn 
door.” 

T. G. Wiles, of Cherokee, Kan., 
chairman of the committee on necrol- 
ogy, offered a tribute to members of 
the association and their wives who 
had died since the last convention. 

Following the election of officers 
and brief speeches the 1921 conven- | 
tion of the Western Association ad- 
journed. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 

Milton A. Wengert, recently elected 
president of the Western Retail Im- 
plement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation, has-been for a number of 
years one of the leading hardware 
merchants of Kansas City, Mo., as 
president of the Wengert Hardware 
Co. of that city. Mr. Wengert went 
to Kansas City as a boy forty-two 
years ago and began his business 
career with the hardware firm of J. 
E. Forbes. In 1888 he and a part- 
ner, Charles Bishop, went into busi- 
ness together. In 1913 Mr. Bishop 
withdrew from the business and Mr. 
Wengert succeeded to his interests. 
Mr. Wengert is a past-president of 
the Kansas City Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Club and has long been ac- 
tive in association work. 


Pittsburgh Meeting 


The first,meeting of the new year of 
the Pittsburgh Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ ‘Association will be held at the 
Hotel Chatham Friday evening, Jan. 
28, and promises to be a very interest- 
ing one. The new officers of the asso- 
ciation will be inducted and at the busi- 
ness meeting A. J. Bihler of the J. C. 
Lindsay Hardware Co., Pittsburgh, will 
give a talk on the business outlook, 
especially as it pertains to the hard- 
ware industry. Sharon E. Jones, State 
secretary of the Pennsylvania and At- 
lantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
also will address the gathering. Secre- 
tary W. L. Scarborough has all infor- 
mation that members of the association 
planning to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic 
Seaboard Hardware Association in 
Philadelphia, starting Feb. 7, desire, 
and will present it at the meeting. 


The Meriden, Conn., branch of the 
Waterbury Clock Co. is being perma- 
nently closed on account of business 


conditions. Machinery will be moved 
to the main plant in Waterbury. 





Handy Method of Displaying Wire Fence 


In most hardware stores wire fenc- 
ing is carried in the original rolls, 
which are kept in the warehouse or 
basement. This makes it rather diffi- 
cult to display the various kinds and 
widths to any advantage. The rack 
illustrated above makes the fencing 
display problem an easy one to solve. 
It consists of a platform mounted on 











casters, supporting an upright pan- 
eled background with heavy posts, at 
each end. To each of these posts a 


‘set of door-like open frames are 


hinged in such a manner that when 
closed they lie flat against the 
paneled back and may be opened out- 
ward one at a time. The frames are 
sampled with various kinds, widths 
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and mesh of fencing. A tag on each 
door gives a description of the fence 
sampled, with the price. The size of 
the fixture may be left to the dealer, 
who can adapt it to his available 
space. If neatly finished it is an at- 
tractive fixture, and may be used to 
good advantage in the display win- 
dow, as well as in the salesroom. 























Something new and novel from the 
point of view of the hardware trade 
in New York will be introduced by 
the Masback Hardware Co., Inc., 82- 
84 Warren Street, on Washington’s 
Birthday, Feb. 22, when it will hold 
an “at home day” and reception and 
present a number of attractions of 
interest to dealers. 

Part of the program will consist 
of movies, showing industrial films 
of how various tools and hardware 
products are made. The making of 
saws and steel will be shown and a 
member of the firm of H. Disston & 
Sons, Philadelphia, will be present to 
explain details and answer questions. 
Representatives of various manufac- 
turers will be present to explain 
points of interest about their prod- 
ucts. Demonstrations of well-known 


Open House at Masback’s February 22 


lines will be given, including a cider 
mill in operation, from which guests 
will be given sweet cider fresh from 
the press. A luncheon will be served 
from 11:30 to 2:30 and a concert will 
be given throughout the day. 

The reception will start at 10:30 
in the morning and will be continu- 
ous until 4:30 in the afternoon. The 
Masback Hardware Co. will pay the 
expenses of dealers out of town who 
wish to attend. ‘ 

“At home days” of this character 
have been successfully given by job- 
bers in the West, but it is believed 
that this is the first time that any- 
thing of this nature has been at- 
tempted by an Eastern jobber. 

The plan has been developed and 
is under the direct supervision of 
E. R. Masback, vice-president of the 
company. 
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Popular Indiana Dealers 


B. G. Shanklin, Frankfort, and W. L. 
Hubbard, Scottsburg, at the conven- 
tion 





~The Value of a Financial Reservoir 


What the Federal Reserve System Means to the 
Depositor in Time of Depression — Centralizing 


the Banks’ 


rW\HERE is a town in Western 
l New York named. C——. 
What it suffered before its 
people decided to put in a new res- 
ervoir for water, and what it gained 
after the new water supply began 
to work, illustrates in a small way 
why the people of the United States 
have the Federal Reserve System. 

For many years, even after the 
village of C———had grown to be a 
little city, the people got along with 
an old-fashioned water supply. Every 
house had its well and cistern, and 
when in dry weather a man’s well 
gave out, he got along as best he 
could with a little water which he 
bought from a neighbor, whose well 
happened to be a little deeper than 
the rest. The people of C on 
the whole were a progressive, vigor- 
ous lot, who used to say they would 
put up with the old way of getting 
water because they were too busy 
with their everyday work to think 
about changing it. Q 

But one morning a fire started in 
the main street of the town. It so 
happened that the people had been 
using a good deal of water and the 
wells were low. They went from 
one well to another hoping to get 
water with which to fight the fire, 
but each man said, “No, I have very 
little water, and I may soon need it 
myself, because the fire is coming 
this way.” So very little water 
could be got, and in the end the peo- 
ple of C had to let stores and 
buildings in the heart of the town 
be blown up in order to stop the 
great fire that threatened to de- 
stroy the whole village. Losses 
were severe, not only to the man in 
whose store the fire started—who 
perhaps deserved to lose money be- 
cause of his carelessness—but to the 
other people of C——, many of whom 
were conservative business men. 

In thinking it over afterward, the 
men of the town recalled that they 
had had a fire equally destructive 
ten years before, and another ten 
years before that. Indeed, they had 
got so used to having devastating 
fires every ten years that they had 
come to believe they were necessary 
evils. 

Presently the chief men of the 


Reserves for Emergency Purposes 


By SHEPARD MORGAN 


Assistant Federal Reserve Agent, New York 


town got together and decided that 
such great fires were not necessary 
after all. They decided that a res- 
ervoir ought to be built on the top 
of a hill, with water mains leading 
to every part of C , so that all 
its citizens should have water for 
their daily use, and above all else, 
to prevent the spread of fires which 
are apt to start anywhere at any 
time. So the reservoir was built, 
and it was large enough and strong 
enough to meet all the needs of a 
growing city. 

But scarcely had the reservoir 
been finished when a great forest 
fire broke out which swept the coun- 
try for miles around, and finally 
came to the very edge of C ’ 
Many men had to leave and go off 
to fight the forest fire; business 
was short-handed and the regular 
life of the community was _ upset. 
But the water in the reservoir proved 
to be enough to save the town from 
being burned down, and fire losses 
were actually less than normal. 

That tells in a few paragraphs 
why the Federal Reserve System was 
established and illustrates the pur- 
poses it has served in the last few 
years. It set up a reservoir of credit 
which took care of the needs of busi- 
ness in this difficult year just past. 
It substituted for the old system of 
every-bank-for-itself a new system 
whereby vast resources can be piped 
from one part of the country to an- 
other for the benefit of all. 

Under the old National banking 
system, which served the common 
purposes of business well enough ex- 
cept in time of trouble, banking re- 
serves were scattered just as the 
water supply of C was scattered 
through many separate wells. When 
trouble came, every bank had to look 
out for itself; it had to draw in the 
deposits it had in other banks, and 
call in loans made to its customers; 
it put away in its vaults as much 
currency as it could get hold of, and 
sometimes pulled down its shades 
until the trouble was over. Thus the 
very efforts of the banks to put them- 
selves in order in times of strain 
tended to make the general situation 
worse, and the springs of credit were 
dried up. 
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Then came the devastating panic, 
in which conservative business men 
went down along with those who had 
over-extended themselves, and the 
finances of the country suffered a 
shock from which it took a long time 
to recover. Of course many con- 
servative merchants, who were in no 
way responsible for the trouble, 
never did recover. 


The Aims of Federal Reserve 


The Federal Reserve System is 
intended to do for the country just 
what the new reservoir did for 
C . Under the law all National 
banks, and as many State banks as 
are members of the Federal Reserve 
System, have to keep their reserves 
with the Federal Reserve Banks, thus 
supplying the basis of credit to the 
great central reservoir. Their re- 
serves amount, the country over, to 
about 10 per cent of the deposits 
they hold for their customers. City 
banks, because of the sudden drains 
to which they are subject because of 
their position in active business cen- 
ters, have to keep with the Federal 
Reserve Banks somewhat more than 
10 per cent of their deposits; coun- 
try banks somewhat less. In this 
way very large deposits are built up 
in the Federal Reserve Banks—for 
instance, the deposits of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York 
alone are about the same as the de- 
posits of the Bank of England. 

In the old days each bank kept its 
reserves either in cash in its own 
vaults, or on deposit with commer- 
cial banks in the cities, which in 
turn might keep their reserves with 
still other commercial banks in the 
largest centers. In times of trouble 
banks holding these deposits for 
other banks could not stand the 
strain of having them withdrawn all 
at once, because they had no way of 
getting so much money and no great 
central bank on which they could 
rely. As a result some banks had to 
close their doors either for a time or 
permanently. Now they keep their 
reserves with the Federal Reserve 
Banks which have a great credit- 
making power, and so the country’s 
banking reserves are available at all 
times. 
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Thus each Federal Reserve Bank 
is a reservoir of funds for its mem- 
bers, and through them for the peo- 
ple. But that is not all. In times of 
need, or when seasonal demands 
arise, one Federal Reserve Bank may 
borrow from other Federal Reserve 
Banks in other parts of the country. 
There are twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks, each serving one of twelve 
Federal Reserve districts into which 
the country is divided. The Federal 
Reserve Banks are located at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas 
and San Francisco, and some of them 
have one or more branches in other 
representative cities. 
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Because thesé Federal Reserve 
Banks are all knit together in the 
Federal Reserve System, it is possi- 
ble to transfer funds instantly by 
telegraph from New York to San 
Francisco or Dallas or Minneapolis, 
or from Atlanta or Boston or Phila- 
delphia to New York, or in any other 
direction between any Federal Re- 
serve Bank or group of Federal Re- 
serve Banks. The way this system 
works to meet a sudden demand for 
funds in one part of the country 
from a surplus in another part—how 
it works smoothly, speedily and with- 
out friction—will be told when the 
lending power of the Federal Reserve 
System is described in a later article 
of this series. 





Death Claims Harry G. Cormick 


The organized hardware interests of 
this country have suffered a severe loss 
in the death of Harry G. Cormick, aged 
67 years, who died recently at his home 
in Centralia, Ill. Mr. Cormick was ill 
but a short time with double pneu- 
monia and while death was not entirely 
unexpected it was a shock to his many 
friends all over the United States. 

Mr. Cormick was one of those dealers 
who believed strongly enough in a na- 
tional organization to be appointed as 
one of the delegates representing IIli- 
nois to be present at the meeting held 
in Chicago in March, 1900, at which 
time the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation was formed. Mr. Cormick 
was later elected president of the Na- 
tional Association, serving from 1902 to 
1903. He also served at one time as 

‘president of the Illinois Association. 





In civie circles of Centralia Mr. Cor- 
mick was a citizen of substantial qual- 
ities and was honored by being elected 
the city’s mayor in 1917, the first to 
serve in this capacity under a commis- 
sion form of government. He also served 
as president of the Centralia Commer- 
cial Club and was active in many other 
ways in building up his home town and 
district. 

Mr. Cormick was born in Columbus, 
Ohio, and after a varied career entered 
the hardware business in Centralia in 
1887. From a small beginning he was 
able to build up an excellent business 
through honest dealing and progressive 
methods. His loss to the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association will be keen- 
ly felt and the hardware trade generally 
joins in expressing its deep sympathy 
to the family. 


Announce Boosters’ Annual Smoker 


The annual smoker of the Hardware 
Boosters will be held Monday, March 
14, at the Brooklyn Masonic Temple, 
Clermont Avenue. The date and place 
of the smoker was definitely decided at 
the last regular meeting of the Boosters 
held at the Hardware Club, New York, 
Jan. 29. C. C. Dietrich, chairman of 
the entertainment committee, is in full 
charge of arrangements. It is proposed 
that full directions for reaching ‘he 
Masonic Temple be printed on the 
back of the tickets, which are expected 
to be ready for sale within a short time. 

C. E. Clint, secretary, read a number 
of letters from secretaries of various 
state hardware associations indorsing 
the plan proposed by the Boosters, and 
communicated to the state secretaries 
by Mr. Clint, to have traveling sales- 
men speak at state conventions to pre- 
sent the case of the traveling man to the 
dealers. LeRoy Smith, secretary of the 
California Retail Hardware & Imple- 
ment Association, wrote that if he could 
not secure the services of some travel- 
ing salesman in California to speak at 
the convention to be held Feb. 15 to 17 


he would personally make a few re- 
marks regarding the Boosters’ propo- 
sition which aims to establish a better 
understanding between dealers and 
traveling men for the general benefit of 
the hardware trade. 

S. N. Sears was authorized to take 
the matter up with the grand counselor 
of the United Commercial Travelers of 
America. A series of practical “don’ts” 
for young salesmen, based on the ex- 
perience of older members of the 
Boosters, was submitted by S. N. Sears 
and referred to the executive commit- 
tee for action. C. K..Golden, chief 
booster, presided at the meeting. 

The three following applicants were 
admitted to membership: W. C. Burg- 
torf, Edward C. Mesloh and John M. 
Spindler. 

The Cleveland Retail Hardware As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
and banquet at the Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, Feb. 11. This will be an 
open meeting, to which representa- 
tives of jobbing houses have been in- 
vited. 
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The Boston office of HARDWARE AGg 
has been changed to 185 Devonshire 
Street, rooms 410 and 411. Formerly 
the office has been located at 512 ‘'re- 
mont Building. 


McKinney Foremen Organize 
Club 


Seventy department heads of the Mc- 
Kinney Manufacturing Company at a 
special banquet January 28th, unani- 
mously adopted a proposal to organize 
a Foremen’s Club, A committee was 
appointed to draw up a constitution and 
by-laws which will be voted on at the 
next meeting, when the election of offi- 
cers will be held. 

R. L. Murdock, superintendent, out- 
lined the plan and purpose of the club 
and W. C. Farr, president of the com- 
pany, assured the employees of the sup- 
port of the organization. Other speak- 
ers included W. J. Dixon, chief engineer 
who has been for 42 years an employee 
of the firm; W. J. Wilson, assistant 
superintendent; and Harry E. Woernle, 
chief mechanic. William S. Church was 
toastmaster. 


The Deutz Catalogue 


A. Deutz & Brother, hardware job- 
bers of Laredo, Tex., have issued a new 
general hardware catalog which is 
unique in construction, and pleasing in 
appearance. 

This concern, being located on the 
Texas border, explains it was necessary 
in issuing a catalog to consider their 
Mexican trade, and for this reason the 
catalog contains English and Spanish 
text matter. Throughout the catalog a 
uniform type arrangement has been 
maintained—the English text matter 
appearing on the left-hand side with 
the Spanish translation on the right- 
hand side of each page. Each item is 
appropriately illustrated and is con- 
cisely but completely described. As a 
whole this catalog suggests itself as a 
comprehensive hardware reference pub- 
lication. 


Essay on Cancellation 


In a recent letter from W. E. Big- 
gers, secretary and general manager 
of the Continental Co. and president 
of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, we found the 
following inclosure. It seemed so ap- 
propriate that we are taking the lib- 
erty of reproducing it. 

A Short Essay on the Cancellation 
Evil 

Dependable contracts, like good 
credit, are our best business cur- 
rency. 

Canceled contracts, like counter- 
feit money, represent dishonor and 
loss. 

“The Golden Rule is still a good 
rule.” 
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By SEYMOUR N. SEARS 


underestimate your competitors. 


forget that the buyer has to talk to many salesmen during a business 
day and that his time for each is limited. 


take up a busy man’s time by trying to tell him a funny story. 
make your initial call with a cigar, cigarette or wad of gum in your mouth. 


call your customer by his first name until you are sure he would like to 
have you, and then not when in the presence of his business acquain- 
tances. 


get “sore” if you cannot sell your line at first call. It may be that your 
competitor is a good fellow and must get some business. 


let your man tell you “NO” until you have an opportunity to tell your 
story but when he does take his word for it and quit until some other 
time. 


hang around a man’s store or office after he has been kind enough to tell 
you he is too busy to see you just then. You will be much more wel- 
come at future calls. 


try to obtain a new job for a clerk who already has one with your cus- 
tomer. Remember you are a salesman, not an Employment Agency. 


spend your time waiting, by reading a newspaper or in conversation with 
the young lady behind the counter or in the office. 


hesitate to remove your hat while talking to a man in his private office. 
It adds to a man’s dignity to remove his hat especially when talking to 
one older than yourself. 


knock the other fellow or his line. Put in all the time you get in boost- 
ing your own. 


sit on the counter while the store is open for business. 


consider it good salesmanship to tell a man business is fine when the 
country is in a business slump. Be an optimist and work for better times, 
but don’t brand yourself a liar or leave the impression with your cus- 
tomer that everyone in the trade is getting good business except him. 
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PRAISE FROM TRAVELING 
SALESMAN 


HARDWARE AGE: 

DEAR SirRSs:—I want to say a few 
words for the HARDWARE AGE. I 
have subscribed for same for five 
years and every hardware traveling 
man should have one come to him 
every week. There are interesting 
articles for a traveling man to read. 
You can keep posted on any new 
hardware stores or any changes from 
time to time, and not have to wait 
for your house to notify you. You 
can see what advertising the other 
fellow is doing. Read the advertis- 
ing and be posted on other lines be- 
sides your own. You never know 
when your customers may ask you 
who makes so and so, etc., and if he 
isn’t your customer you may land 
him by showing him you are well 
posted on other lines. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-one 
is not going to be so easy to sell 
goods as we have had it the last four 
years. We have got to work and 
work hard and we have got to be well 
posted not only on our own line but 
on the other fellow’s. 

Selling goods is like fishing. Two 
men will go fishing, yet both use the 
same bait. One knows just how far 
to put the bait and sinker, and when 
to putt in; the other has his bait on 
wrong and pulls on the slightest nib- 
ble. Many a salesman has had a 
buyer nibbling and lost him because 
he was not thoroughly convinced or 
hooked. Play fair and don’t try too 
‘hard to make customers. Make 
friends first. Many probably have 
already said for 1921: This year I 
turned over a new page. Turn over 
many each week in the HARDWARE 
AGE. S. PATTERSON, 

Simonds Mfg. Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


CAN’T DO WITHOUT IT 


Dad Coates, of the Allith-Prouty 
Co., is a member of the Old Guard 
and a salesman of recognized ability. 
He is also a thorough and consistent 
reader of HARDWARE AGE. When he 
renewed his subscription the first of 
the month he penned this little note 
to the editor on the bottom of his 
return card: 

“Mr. LLEwW S. SOULE: 

“You are surely writing some edi- 
torials. I couldn’t get along without 
HARDWARE AGE. DAD COATES.” 


H. W. MILLS DEAD 


The death of H. W. Mills, presi- 
dent of the H. W. Mills & Co., Pat- 
erson and Passaic, N. J., occurred re- 
cently at his home in Paterson. 


Mr. 
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Mills was in his 75th year and had 
been in the hardware business for 
the past fifty years. He was born 
in Worcester, Mass., and during the 
Civil War volunteered and served for 
the entire period. At the conclusion 
of hostilities he entered Eastman’s 
Business College and later secured a 
position as salesman for Spencers’, at 
52 Beekman Street, New York City. 

Mr. Mills held an enviable reputa- 
tion in the hardware field, and upon 
honesty and square dealing built a 
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wonderful business in both Paterson 
and its sister city, Passaic. The 
Passaic store is considered to be one 
of the best-equipped hardware stores 
in the East. 

His son, Walter S. Mills, who has 
been connected with Mr. Mills in 
business for the past thirty years, 
will continue the business. 





The Convention Spirit 


Inspired by a recent HARDWARE AGE 
editorial on convention attendance, our 
old friend, Hugh Diamond, of Galion, 
Ohio, writes as follows: 

“Permit me to say that the Harp- 
WARE AGE is a welcome visitor at ouc 
home, as well as our office. It keeps a 
fellow in touch with the whole hardware 
game and makes him feel that he be- 
longs to the order known as the Salt 
of the Earth—the hardware boys of the 
good old U. S. A. 

The social human touch is what 
awakens in me my best manhood, and 
when received from my fellow man, I 
simply try to pass it on. In our con- 
ventions it’s great to hear a chap who 
can speak on salesmanship, etc. It’s 
fine and helpful to see the big hard- 
ware show and to absorb from it what 
we can, but for me and many others 
who are too timid to speak, the greatest 
benefit by far is a slap on the back 
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and a real shake of the hand, backed by 
a heart whose throb parallels your own, 

That’s what sends a man home buoy- 
ant with hope and good cheer, and an 
elasticity which stretches out his hard- 
ware ability and makes him a Moses 
among his townsmen at home and a 
credit to the hardware fraternity. 

It is not long prayers, lengthy, tire- 
some discussions and dry statistics that 
make a convention. It’s the big social 
tie of human friendships that binds us 
together in hardware, love and good 
fellowship. 

Here it is: 


“When you meet a man in woe, 
Walk right up and say Hello; 
Say Hello—How do you do? 
How’s the world a-using you? 
Slap the fellow on the back, 
Bring your hand down with a whack; 
Walk right up and don’t be slow, 
Grin and shake and say Hello.” 


The Value of Service 


Hardware Age, 
239 West 39th St., 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

Your last article on efficiency, etc., 
telling the story of my automobile 
accident, was shown by myself to the 
Overland agent, Fred Peterson, who 
has sent it to the Overland factory, 
and they are going to use it in the 
first big advertisement of the fac- 
tory, to emphasize the importance of 
service in the automobile game. 

I am merely writing you this, 
thinking you might *be interested in 
seeing how this thing travels. 

With kindest personal regards, I 
remain 

Yours truly, 
G. B. Churchill, 
President. 


Bridge & Beach Co. Officers 


Stockholders of the Bridge & Beach 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo., met on Janu- 
ary 18, 1921, and re-elected the follow- 
ing directors: Hudson E. Bridge, Leo 
H. Booch, Henry C. Hoener, John F. 
Shepley, Louis H. Riecke, Laurence D. 
Bridge and George Leighton Bridge. 
The board of directors then met and 
elected Hudson E. Bridge as president 
and treasurer, Leo H. Booch vice-presi- 
dent and manager, Henry C. Hoener 
vice-president, Louis H. Riecke secre- 
tary, George Leighton Bridge assistant 
secretary, A. F. Gammeter assistant 
treasurer and Laurence D. Bridge as- 
sistant treasurer. 


C. A. Norlund has been appointed to 
succeed T. E. Nokes as director of sales 
for the Norlund Novelty Co., Williams- 
port, Pa. Mr. Norlund has been asso- 
ciated with the company for the past 
seven years, during which time he has 
been factory superintendent, credit 
manager, assistant sales manager and 
secretary. 





fo Comment 


The Man and the Market 





the market. 

q Man, as a living, breathing force, endowed with a brain, comes first, with the 
market a prime element in his success. If the man is strong and virile, willing to work 
and possessed of reasonably good judgment, his chances of success are excellent. If he is 
weak, lazy, careless and indifferent, or if he lacks proper information and training, he can 
succeed only through accident. 

@ Considered from a merchandising angle, the term market covers two distinct meanings. 
The first embraces the field of selling and deals with the wants or needs of a community— 
the number of prospective customers within a given radius or trade territory, their ability 
to purchase, and the competition a merchant must face in obtaining their patronage. Its 
consideration comes largely before the business is established, although it always furnishes 
a productive basis for advertising and selling campaigns. 

q The second deals with the conditions surrounding the manufacture and distribution of 
merchandise, the shortages and over-supplies, price tendencies and actual quotations from 
various distributing centers. 

q It is this kind or type of market which most vitally concerns the retail merchant, since 
it enables him to buy intelligently, to price his goods on a basis of value rather than former 
cost, and to meet competition successfully. It further enables him to protect his stock 
against shortages, to avoid over-buying, to purchase ahead of advances and to wait for de- 
clines. , 

@ Without a steady, reliable source of market information, no merchant can hope to win 
success during this period of readjustment. Industry, thrift, good accounting and progres- 
sive salesmanship are not enough. He must have knowledge of conditions and prices. 

q If a merchant’s source.of market information is reliable, and of sufficient range—if it 
reaches him quickly enough and often enough to be practically applied, it is an absolute 
check on failure. It is as big a factor in his business as his advertising, his store arrange- 
ment, his accounting or even his selling. 

q Hardware price changes are born in the plants or general offices of merchandise pro- 
ducers—the manufacturers. Here the market originates or takes form. It is from this 
source that vital, advance price information necessarily comes. 

q Since advance information on market changes is a real source of profit, the hardware 
merchant’s first attention should be given t0 authentic reports emanating-from basic and 
manufacturing cities such as Pittsburgh, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

q Pittsburgh is the acknowledged center of the steel industry, therefore when basic condi- 
tions are such as to indicate higher or lower prices on bars, sheets, nails, nuts, bolts, wire 
products or other items made largely from steel or iron, Pittsburgh reports give timely 
notice of the expected change. The wise merchant is thus enabled to buy ahead of an ad- 
vance or after a decline comes through. 

q Boston, New York, Chicago and other cities are respectively centers of great manufac- 
turing districts, and authentic reports from these industrial centers advise the trade of 
fluctuations in manufactured lines, such as tools, firearms, builders’ hardware, cutlery, toys, 
paints or automobile accessories. Again the merchant with market knowledge is enabled 
to reap a profit not attained by the one not so well informed. 

q Having studied basic conditions from authoritative sources, there is then need of relia- 
ble information from distributing: centers—information which records local conditions, to- 
gether with actual prices and terms at which the merchant may purchase the various staple 
lines. 

@ The man now has his market—advance information from sources of supply and actual 
quotations from distributing centers. His store records reveal the condition of his stock, 
affording a basis for estimating his needs, and he is in position to buy intelligently and 
profitably. 

q The hardware merchant of to-day who does not keep up with the markets is playing a 
game of luck—not business. 

g A word to the wise is sufficient. 


I’ the successful retailing of merchandise, there are two vital factors—the man and 
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National Chamber Debates Housing Problem 


Nation-Wide Co-operation of Business Men Solicited—Thor- 
ough Probing of Illegal Combinations Urged—Labor to Help 


Washington, Feb. 7, 1921. 
by ix aun the present hous- 


ing shortage in the United 
States constitutes a “grave 
menace to the physical and moral 
well-being of the country, being con- 
ducive to discontent and unrest, and 
will, if long continued, lead to les- 
sened efficiency and productivity,” 
and that “providing and maintaining 
‘an adequate supply of good dwellings 
is essentially a business function,” 
the National Council of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
closed a two-days’ conference on the 
housing situation with the adoption 
of a series of resolutions designed to 
point the way to effective remedies. 
In view of the wholesale disclosures 
of illegal combinations in the build- 
ing industry involving contractors, 
labor organizations, and material 
men, a strong resolution was adopted 
urging the continuance of the in- 
vestigation now on foot, and the pun- 
ishment of the guilty parties with 
the extreme penalties provided by 
law. High praise was given Senator 
Calder, of New York, and his asso- 
ciates on the Senatorial Committee, 
who have uncovered these unlawful 
combinations, and the support of the 
Chamber and its members in the 
prosecution of the pending inquiry 
was heartily pledged. 


Suggestion for Co-operation 


Realizing that the housing short- 
age is nation wide and that the scope 
of any single agency seeking remedial 
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measures must be necessarily re- 
stricted, the conference urged that 
each constituent member organiza- 
tion of the National Chamber assist 
in the good work along the following 
lines: 

1. Make, or cause to be made, a 
thorough study of the situation in its 
own community which will bring out 
the facts as to house overcrowding, 
erection of unfit houses and changes 
in house plans or construction that 
tend to rob the dwelling of its char- 
acter as a home. 

2. Based upon the results of such 
study, adopt a constructive ‘program 
to secure adequate and wholesome 
housing for all the people. 

3. Set minimum standards for 
light, ventilation, water supply, sani- 
tation and proper construction and 
maintenance for all dwellings; and 
take such action as may be necessary 
to make its conclusions effective. 


National “Chamber to Investigate 


The conference at the same time 
urged the National Chamber’s board 
of directors to cause a thorough in- 
vestigation to be made of all ques- 
tions involving good housing, with a 
view to reporting to the membership 
of the Chamber. 

All interests engaged in the build- 
ing industry were urged in another 
resolution to do their full share in 
helping to reduce building costs. 

“Excessive costs constitute the 
greatest single obstacle to a resump- 
tion of construction,” said the resolu- 
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tion. ‘We call upon all persons en- 
gaged in the business of manufactur- 
ing building materials of every class 
and character, as well as upon build- 
ers and contractors, to exert their ut- 
most efforts to the end that condi- 
tions are brought about which will 
result in immediate reductions in 
costs of construction. 

“We call upon the retailers and dis- 
tributors of building materials to do 
their full share in meeting the de- 
mand of the people for cheaper build- 
ing materials. 

“We call upon labor engaged not 
only in the construction industry it- 
self but in the making of the great 
variety of materials of all kinds en- 
tering into construction, to do its full 
share, to the end that labor costs, 
which constitute so large a propor- 
tion of the total cost of raw materials 
and of building may decline to a 
point where it will be possible to pro- 
ceed with construction which is so 
essential to the health, comfort and 
well being of all the people. 

“We urge that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States make 
such a study of the housing problem, 
including costs of materials and labor 
entering into house construction as 
will locate the responsibility for ex- 
cessive costs, and publish its findings 
so that all may know where the re- 
sponsibility lies.” 


Senator Calder Warns of Subsidy 


A notable feature of the conference 
was an address by Senator Calder in 
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which he declared that if the United 
States is to avoid a housing subsidy, 
either Federal or State, it must af- 
ford every practical and economically 
sound facility for the active resump- 
tion of construction work. Unless 
some substantial aid along this line is 
afforded, he said, the continually in- 
creasing housing shortage in this 
country “may bring about a state of 
need that paternalistic subsidy legis- 
lation may be resorted to.” 

“We may be approaching a condi- 
tion of affairs such as exists in many 
European countries to-day,” he said. 
“This will mean the adoption cf 
European precedents born of the 
paternalism of monarchies, rather 
than a continuation of American 
precedents which have made it pos- 
sible for each man through excep- 
tional thrift and industry to become 
a property owner. The business men 
of the country must support legisla- 
tion that will afford every facility 
for more construction and more own- 
ership of homes, thus relieving the 
critical situation brought about by 
the housing shortage and forestalling 
subsidies.” 

No Tax Exemption Likely 


On the question of tax exemption 
to stimulate house construction, Sen- 
ator Calder said that he was pri- 
marily opposed to all exemptions 
from the Federal income tax law, but 
the drifting of money away from the 
mortgage market had been so great, 
and was continuing at such a rate, 
that we either must forego the mak- 
ing good of our housing shortage un- 
til all tax exemptions are abolished, 
or else adopt temporary measures of 
this sort, pending the abolition of all 
tax exemption. 

“I propose, as a member of the 
Committee on Finance of the Sen- 
ate,” said he, “to urge the decentrali- 
zation of our Federal taxation sys- 
tem, so that a citizen may go to the 
authorities in his own locality and 
settle his tax matters finally and 
promptly, each year. Matters to be 
thus handled are of no more vital con- 
cern than those of the draft boards 
which worked so successfully and 
which were decentralized. 

“As to the combinations in the 
building industry which exploited 
the public, we already have the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law and the Clayton 
Act, the administration of which is 
the function of the Department of 
Justice. These acts, however, do not 
cover combinations between employer 
and employee, nor do they adequately 
give supervision of the many trade 
associations, a large portion of which 
are for legitimate trade promotion 
and without which the commerce of 
the country can not expand. 
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“I have given much thought to an 
act permitting, but not requiring, 
Federal incorporation to cover these 
associations and labor unions, so that 
the aristocracy, at least, among trade 
associations and labor unions might 
voluntarily incorporate themselves 
under the Federal law and come un- 
der Federal regulations. If such as- 
sociations benefit thereby, others will 
follow, and the responsibility of 
groups of employers and employees 
organized for trade purposes will be 
fixed, while collective bargaining will 
become a practical reality through 
making the bargain a true and bind- 
ing agreement. 

“It seems to me that the time has 
come when we should take hold of 
these matters and stabilize such con- 
ditions through Federal incorpora- 
tion. These and other legislative 
matters are designed to facilitate 
rather than to subsidize housing and 
construction.” 

Discussing credits for the building 
of homes, Senator Calder said that 
we should “put an end to our present 
policy of going farther and faring 
worse, and build up the basic indus- 
tries of the country to supply the fu- 
ture needs of the people.” 

“The question which I have been 
turning over in my mind for 
months,” he said, “is why we have 
not used a larger part of our sur- 
plus labor and materials for the up- 
building of our own national plant, 
built more houses so that rents may 
be lowered; improved our railroads 
so that our goods can be promptly 
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moved to market, improved our ter- 
minals, our coastwise shipping and 
our inland waterways. 
Was This a Mistake? 

“During and since the years of the 
war, we have heard a great deal 
about the inadvisability of investing 
money in fixed capital in this coun- 
try; and I have wondered whether it 
would not have been wiser to have 
diverted at least a portion of the six 
billion dollar credit expansion dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1920, 
to the building of homes and rail- 
roads and plants. It now appears to 
many that the losses which might 
have been incurred by any deprecia- 
tions in these building values, due to 
inflation, would be less than the losses 
which will have to be taken on com- 
modities on which the six billion dol- 
lars have been used. Had this been 
done, we would still have the plant 
and building with their greater earn- 
ing power which would serve us for 
the export of coal and other basic ne- 
cessities at prices which would en- 
able us to compete with the world and 
which would form a broader basis on 
which taxation might be levied. 

“From the experience of England 
and France in attempting to solve 
their housing problems, we know 
that it is impossible to solve ours 
through Federal or State paternal- 
ism, because in doing this the Gov- 
ernment would be attempting to sub- 
sidize itself, and it is to be hoped that 
our reconstruction process will pro- 
ceed through private initiative and 
enterprise.” 


Public Utilities Need Billion 


GRAPHIC statement shedding 

a new light upon one of the 
most important ramifications of the 
housing problem was made by Philip 
Gadsden, president of the American 
Electric Railway Association, and 
vice-president of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company of Philadelphia, 
to the effect that the public utilities 
companies of the United States will 
require nearly a billion dollars to 
properly equip with electricity, gas, 
etc., the 1,250,000 houses and apart- 
ments which this country now needs. 
Only by inducing a new flow of capi- 
tal into public utilities securities can 
this vast sum be raised when it is 
needed, Mr. Gadsden said, and to this 
end public regulatory bodies must 
grant public utilities corporations 
rates which would provide attractive 
returns to the investor. 

“One of the most serious problems 
in connection with the housing situa- 
tion in the United States to-day is 
the great need for money among pub- 
lic utilities with which to make ex- 


tensions,” Mr. Gadsden said. “In or- 
der to properly equip the improperly 
housed residents of the United States 
with heat, light, transportation, and 
telephone facilities, the public utili- 
ties to-day would have to raise a to- 
tal of $852,500,000. 


Public Utilities Now Without Credit 


“This is a most astounding total 
to contemplate even in a field of in- 
dustry which has good credit. Unfor- 
tunately, the public utilities field is 
not blessed to-day with good credit; 
hence this problem becomes doubly 
difficult for the operators who must 
furnish public service to the people 
when these houses finally are built. 

“There is no hope on earth of ever 
getting these needed extensions if 
the credit of public utilities is not re- 
stored. The shortest step toward 
restoration of credit is for regulatory 
bodies to permit public utilities to 
earn such a return on their invest- 
ments as will attract new capital into 
the public utilities securities field. 
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“Regulatory bodies must recognize 
the fact that many public utilities 
were carried to the brink of disaster 
by enormous costs during the war 
and that investment in their securi- 
ties practically closed because of un- 
certainty of returns. If these facts 
are not recognized and rates regu- 
lated accordingly, needed extensions 
can not be made.” 


Labor to Go the Limit 


A highly significant feature of the 
conference was a declaration that la- 
bor will go to the very limit in honest 
co-operation in the building of houses 
to make up the present shortage. 
This pledge was given by John A. 
Voll, former president of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor and now 
an official of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The unwillingness of labor in the 
organized trades to accept wage re- 
ductions has undoubtedly had much 
to do with the slowing down of build- 
ing operations, especially in the big 
industrial centers; hence the atti- 
tude of the labor leaders toward the 
housing problem was a matter of 
much interest to those who took part 
in the big conference. 

While Mr. Voll did not discuss the 
wage question, he made it clear that 
the leaders of the big labor organiza- 
tions appreciated the fact that if the 
cost of construction continues to be 
maintained at its present high level, 
the workers will be the chief suffer- 
ers. The wage scale is a matter of 
but secondary importance to the man 
who can find neither a job nora 
home. 

“It is labor that suffers most when 
housing facilities are inadequate to 
meet the living standard of the 
times,” said Mr. Voll, “and it is for 
that reason that it will do its share 
to alleviate the situation brought 
about by the housing shortage. 
Other groups or units of society that 
have accumulated sufficient, at least, 
to make sure of an adequate and com- 
fortable shelter for themselves and 
those dependent upon them are not 
nearly so vitally affected as is the 
wage earner, for as in his case the 
total income is only sufficient to meet 
current expenses, and ofttimes not 
even that, it means mental and bodily 
suffering and a lowering of stand- 
ards. 


1,500,000 Houses Needed 


“This condition of affairs within a 
nation breeds no good to Govern- 
ment; in fact it is a festering sore 
upon which radicalism breeds; in ad- 
dition, it is a menace to health and 
morals, lowers the efficiency of the 
laborer in the matter of production 
and, if allowed to continue, it will 


HARDWARE AGE 


bring decay to our national life and 
its activities. We can readily realize 
the crisis this country is facing when 
it is estimated that there is dire need 
for 1,500,000 houses and that instead 
of building 350,000 houses a year, 
which was the normal increase in pre- 
war times, last year there were only 
70,000 houses built and this year’s 
outlook bids fair not to even equal 
that figure.” 
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In conclusion, Mr. Voll asked for a 
“square deal for labor,” saying that 
in return labor would do its part. 
He added that he did not believe that 
Government intervention or control 
of the legitimate activities of its citi- 
zens would be a panacea for the coun- 
try’s problems and emphasized the 
declaration that labor as represented 
by the American Federation of Labor 
stands for private ownership. 


Maximum Wage for the Hired Man 


AGE rates for farm labor 
reached their highest point 
in the history of the coun- 

try in 1920, according to the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The aver- 
age rate for labor hired by the 
month was $46.89, with board, and 
$4,36, without board; for day labor 
other than harvest, $2.86, with board, 
and $3.59 without board. 

War conditions greatly accelerated 
an upward movement of farm wage 
rates that began after 1895. The 
rate for that year for hirings by the 
month without board was $17.69 as 
an average for the United States, and 
no other year in the record of the 
bureau extending back to 1866 had 
a lower rate, except 1879 with $16.42. 

By 1902 this wage rate had in- 
creased to $22.14, by 1914 to $29.88, 
followed by $30.15 in 1915, with no 
evidence of war effect. This effect 
appeared, perhaps, as a small begin- 
ning in the next year, 1916, when the 
wage rate was $32.83. Then followed 
rapid rise to $40.43 in 1917, to $47.07 
in 1918, to $56.29 in 1919, and to 
$64.95 in 1920. 


Wages Gain 197 Per Cent in Five Years 


The rate of gain over 1895 was 70 
per cent in 1915 and 267 per cent in 
1920, so that the gain of 70 per cent 
in 20 years, from 1895 to 1915, was 
followed by a gain of 197 per cent in 
5 years, from 1916 to 1920, or neariy 
three times as much in a quarter as 
many years. 

From 1915 to 1920, farm labor 
working by the month without board 
received a gain in wage rate as high 
as 115 percent. This was one of the 
causes of the greatly increased cost 
of producing things on the farm, 
which has hit the farmer so hard 
in the declining market for his crops 
of 1920. So high had the farm wage 
rates become in the last two or three 
years that they were prohibitive in a 
considerable degree when labor could 
be found and farmers more generally 
depended exclusively on themselves 
and members of their families, in ad- 
dition to extending the use of labor 
saving machinery, 


In connection with a new series of 
complaints against manufacturing 
concerns seeking to stimulate the sale 
of their products by giving gratui- 
ties to the employees of wholesale 
and retail merchants handling them, 
the Federal Trade Commission dis- 
closes the fact that it has been mak- 
ing a canvass of the country to ascer- 
tain the sentiment concerning a bill 
now pending in Congress to put an 
end to such gratuities. Increased 
activity on Capitol Hill may be ex- 
pected to follow shortly. 

A bulletin just issued by the Com- 
mission concerning these cases says: 

“These orders are issued as a re- 
sult of the Commission’s inquiry into 
the old custom of giving valuable 
presents and cash gratuities by ship 
supply and repair houses to the cap- 
tains, chief engineers or other offi- 
cers of ships when purchasing sup- 
plies, or when having the ships re- 
paired while in port. The inquiry, 
thus far has extended into the prin- 
cipal south Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
and is now being carried on in other 
ports along the Atlantic coast. 


Anti-gratuity Bill Favored 


“Agents of the Commission in 
their visits to the several ports have 
found a very considerable interest in 
the bill pending before Congress, 
making it an offense to give or take a 
gratuity. The agents report that 
persons in the trade interviewed gen- 
erally concede that the enactment of 
such a law would quickly rid the ship- 
building trade of this harmful prac- 
tice. 

“The Commission has heretofore 
submitted special reports to the 
Congress recommending the enact- 
ment of national legislation to reach 
the practice. The House Judiciary 
Committee now has under considera- 
tion a bill by Mr. Sims of Tennes- 
see, making it a misdemeanor to ac- 
cept or receive money or other thing 
in value, in connection with the pur- 
chase of supplies for ships. Hearings 
on this bill will begin before the Com- 
mittee early in February.” 





Coming Hardware Conventions 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. 
Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 
Earl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. 
W. B. Porch, secretary-treasurer, Okla- 
homa City. 

NoRTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, 
Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Exhibit will be 
held in the Municipal Auditorium, Feb. 
8, 9, 10, 1921. C. N. Barhes, secretary, 
Grand Forks. 


ONTARIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 14, 15, 16, 17, 
1921. Association headquarters, Royal 
Connaught Hotel. Exhibition head- 
quarters, Armories Building, James 
Street North. W. F. Macpherson, sec- 
retary, Prescott, Ont. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASso- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Auditorium, St. 
Paul, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. H.O. 
Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Colum- 
bus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Hotel 
headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibi- 
tion in Memorial Hall. James B. Car- 
son, secretary, Dayton. 


CONNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hotel Taft, New Haven, 
Feb, 16, 17, 1921. Henry S. Hitchcock, 
secretary, Woodbury. 

NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1921. George A. 
Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 


IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 22, 
23, 24, 25, 1921. A.R. Sales, secretary- 
treasurer, Mason City. 


SoutH DakoTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. H. O. Rob- 
erts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 


New YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 
25, 1921. Hotel headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Exhibition at Exposition Park. 
John B. Foley, secretary, 607-608 City 
Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Petersburg, Feb. 22, 
23, 24, 1921. Thos. B.-Howell, presi- 
dent and acting secretary, Richmond. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Tex., May 9, 10, 1921. Troy 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer, Del- 
hart, Tex. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 


r ~ 

TRADE 

Schlangen Bros. Co., Chicago, has in- 

creased its capital stock from $50,000 

to $100,000, and the following are the 

new officers of the company: UN. A. 

Schlangen, president; Carl Schlungen, 
treasurer, and E. C. Roos, secretary. 


The only portion of the business of 
Joseph Woodwell Co., Pittsburgh, that 
was moved from 201 Wood Street to 
236-238 Third Avenue was the auto. 
mobile accessory department. 


It has been announced by Lieut.-Col. 
John H. Read, Jr., that a procurement 
department has been organized at the 
Savanna Proving Grounds, Savanra, 
Ill. Colonel Read also requests that 
manufacturers send the post catalogs 
and advertising matter so that the files 
may be kept up to date. 


A. J. Oliver announces that he has 
sold his business to W. L. MacDonald. 
Mr. Oliver formerly conducted a hard- 
ware business at Antilla, Oriente, Cuba. 


Frank V. Burton has resigned his 
position as general sales manager of 
the Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., and will be succeeded by Robert 
M. Eames. 


Albert F. Condon, Pratt and Gilmour 
streets, Baltimore, Md., would like to 
receive catalogs from manufacturers 
and jobbers of hardware items. 


Jones Garage, Ltd., Lichfield, Eng- 
land, requests auto accessory catalogs 
from firms who would be interested in 
supplying such equipment. 


R. R. Merigold, assistant purchasing 
agent, Stanley Rule & Level Co., New 
Britain, Conn., has been made purchas- 
ing agent, succeeding M. H. Pease, 
whose office is now at the Stanley 
Works plant. Mr. Merigold’s assistant 
is Fred Gross. 


The Adamson Mfg. Co., East Pales- 
tine, Ohio, has added a new department 
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LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 10, 11, 12, 13, 
1921. Headquarters, O. Henry Hotel. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, com- 
posed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia 
and Tennessee, Convention and Exhibi- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., May 17, 18, 19, 20, 
1921. Walter Harlan, secretary, 701 
Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, June 
14, 15, 16, 1921. E.R. Gross, secretary, 
Agricultural College. 


7 r ™ 
NOTES 
for the manufacture of all kinds of 
storage, pneumatic and pressure tanks, 
welded pipe, battery casings, evapora- 
tors, condensers and a line of arc-welded 
products. 


Interests formerly associated with 
the Stacey Supply Co., Hartford, Conn., 
have opened for business at 52 Union 
Place, under the name of the Tuthill 
Mill Supply Co. 


West Virginia Meeting 


The annual meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Retail Hardware Association was 
held in Clarksburg, W. Va., on Feb. 1, 2 
and 3, and on the same dates there was 
an exhibit of hardware goods held in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms in that 
city. Among the exhibitors were the 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. and the Ott- 
Heiskel Hardware Co., both of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. The full program of the 
convention follows: 

Tuesday, Feb. 1, 9 a. m.—Registra- 
tion at headquarters, Frederick Hotel. 
Reception of members, distribution of 
badges, tickets for entertainment, open- 
ing of exhibition hall, etc. 

Tuesday, 2 p. m.—Opening session, 
Chamber of Commerce Building. Music. 
Convention called to order, President 
Wilson, Clarksburg, W. Va. _ Invoca- 
tion, Dr. J. S. Jenkins, pastor of Meth- 
odist Church, Huntington. Music. Ad- 
dress of welcome, Mayor, C. W. Camp- 
bell. Music. Address, “The Ten Com- 
mandments of Successful Business,” 
Capt. John W. Gorby, Waukegan, III. 

Tuesday, 8 p. m.—Smoker and enter- 
tainment, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing. 

Wednesday, Feb. 2, 9.30 a. m.—Sing- 
ing. Question box discussion, “The 
Real Benefit of Hardware Mutual In- 
surance,’ George M. Gray, secretary 
Ohio Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. 
General discussion on insurance. Ad- 
dress, “Successfully Evading the Ques- 
tion of Price in the Sale of High Grade 


(Continued on page 76) 





Building Boom Bound to Boost Builders’ Hardware 


HE shortage of homes in this 
country has reached a point where 
building operations on a large 
scale may be looked forward to with 
absolute certainty. Long ago the hous- 
ing situation reached the acute stage 
and to-day the crowding of families is 
viewed with alarm by boards of health 
in every state. 
The demand for homes has been great 
for the past two years, but conditions 
operated to prevent the resumption 





OOD hardware can only be measured by the serv- 
ice it performs. Regardless of good looks, we 
select our stack according to past performance. 

We appreciate that the sagging, squeaking door will 
soon shatter yoar nerves. Therefore we baieve the 
hinge is so important that every hinge sold over our 
counter bears the name “McKinney” 

This store is Headquarters for the standard products 
in every line. So when you buy bardware sec— 


Jarrett’s Hardware Store 


HARDWARE FOR HARD WEAR | 











of building on any scale of consequence. 

This spring it is different. Building 
materials are lower and by spring con- 
tractors and builders will see prices 
stabilized to a point, at least, where 
they will know where they are at. 

Labor, also, will conform to the new 
order of things and we may expect to 
see a building boom of unprecedented 
size, and it hardly can be gigantic 
enough to reach a state of overproduc- 
tion, as it were, for it will take several 
years of intensive building to make up 
for the gaps resulting from past 
paralysis of the building trades. 

Apartment houses will be built, homes 
by the thousands which are now in the 
architect stage will be under way, fac- 
tories will be built, libraries and public 
buildings will be started and in every 
case where building has been delayed 
building will get under way. 


Old Man Supply & Demand is back 
on the job from his war-period banish- 
ment, and though the Old Man is up- 
setting things generally, he’s a good 
scout to tie up to, for he means steady 
work, a full pay envelope and plenty of 
prosperity for everybody. 

We have outlined the spring building 
situation because it presents a very 
real opportunity for the hardware deal- 
er to boost his sales of builders’ hard- 
ware, paints, oils, varnishes and build- 
ing supplies in genera). 

Builders’ hardware lends itself to 
very attractive and compelling publicity 
and the fact that the manufacturers of 
builders’ hardware address a national 
market through well-planned and con- 
tinuous publicity as well as provide a 
tie-up local ad service for the dealer, 
makes the planning of your builders’ 
hardware publicity a fairly easy mat- 
ter. . 
The Manufacturers’ Helps 


We reproduce a number of forceful 
local ads for builders’ hardware and 
the worth of the manufacturers’ dealer 
service is demonstrated by the McKin- 
ney ads. These ads are furnished -in 
plate or mat form by the McKinney Co., 
and all the dealer has to do is to in- 
struct the newspaper to insert his name. 

On reading these ads you’ll notice 
their local flavor. In other words, the 
manufacturer has not overplayed his 
part. He has made the ads tie up with 
an impressive national advertising cam- 
paign, but he has also written them 
with a local slant which makes the tie- 
up all the more valuable. * 

Just to look at these neat ads and 
get the gist of their message is a more 
convincing argument oun the desirability 
of using manufacturers’ ready-made ads 
than a ream of talk. 

The Corbin ad on door-checks is not 
a ready-made ad. It was written by 
W. W. Darby, the adman for the Foster- 
Farrar Co. Your own ads interspersed 
with the ready-made ads round out a 
campaign that has more punch than 
would a plan leaving out one or the 
other types. 
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The thing to do now is to play up 
your builders’ hardware. Cover every 
detail of your stock and tie-up to the 
spring building boom. 

But it must be remembered that the 
hardware dealer who features only 
builders’ hardware this spring is losing 
half his opportunity. It is just as 
essential to go strong on paints, oils 
and varnishes and building supplies if 
you would cash in on the building boom 
to the greatest possible extent. 

Every building must have its roof, 
its heating equipment, must be var- 
nished inside and painted outside, 


COnDIN 


A CORBIN .'DOOR- CHECK 

is what you need to keep your doors “closed 
during éold weather. + 

No more doors. léft open. 

No more slamming doors, 

A orbin Door Check will close the doors 
quickly or slowly and noiselessly. 

There is‘a suitable check for -cvery size 





“FOSTER-FARRAK CO. 


162 Main St. Northsmspton, Mas:. 











equipped with hardware and supplies 

of many kinds. 

neighborhood is an opportunity for 
Every building going up in your 

you and aggressive newspaper publicity 

from now on will bring you the big 

share of the business. 


Publicity Items 


“Kaufman’s Shield” is one of well- 
edited store papers which comes to our 
desk and which we enjoy reading 
through. It’s a four-page paper, 
printed on fine coated stock, and the 
use of attractive cuts supplied by a 
hardware cut service gives the journal 
a fresh appearance each month. It is 
published by the Kaufman Hardware 
Co., Anderson, Ind. The Kaufman (Co. 
report a wonderful increase in busi- 
ness. Their aggressive store paper 
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The Silent Door 


INGES make doors possible! And doors 
play too important a part in our lives to 

be cheapened by a careless selection of hinges. 
We realize that a squeaking, sagging door 
is enough to shatter the nerves of the most 
patient. For this reason you will find the name 
“McKinney” stamped on all the hinges we sell. 
Other hardware products are chosen with 
the sare care. You will only find the best on 
our shelves. Our front door is easy to find. 
Stop in and let us discuss your hardware needs. 


BUCHANAN HARDWARE COMPANY 














played an important part in obtaining 
this increase, of that we are certain. 
* * * 

C. B. Knighten, Blakey-Clark Hard- 
ware Co., Ennis, Tex., sent us an ad 
featuring the company’s new display 
room where customers may view bath 
tubs, lavatories, kitchen sinks, gas heat- 
ers for water and gas ranges. The ad 
makes a good argument for the items 
presented and the method of presenta- 
tion in a special display room. 

cd * * 


We’ve just finished reading “The 
Community Chronicler,” the big, newsy 
store paper put out by the Kemp-Hibler 
Hardware Store, El Dorado Springs, 
Mo. This sheet is the size of a small 
newspaper, and is full of snap from 
start to finish. It is illustrated with a 
profusion of good cuts, has snappy little 
store items, much matter of general 
interest, a poem by Walt Mason, and an 
inside double-page spread that looks 
like a whole catalog. Some store 
paper, we say. 

* + * 

Sumner Co., Moncton, N. B., sent us 
several very well written ads. They 
were used around the holidays with 
great success. 

* * * 

A series of four very excellent full- 
page newspaper ads have just reached 
us from the Gross Hardware & Supply 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. They are the 
work of D. E. Stewart, advertising 
manager of the company, and this gen- 
tleman certainly is deserving of a com- 
pliment upon the excellence of his work. 
One of the ads which is wonderfully im- 
pressive is on Apex Washers, and here 
is the idea: The heading reads as fol- 
lows: “7896 Satisfied Users of Apex.” 
Then the list of users was set in six 
columns and over this an outline cut 
of the washer was surprinted, and in- 
side this outline cut was a washer ad. 
Certainly a very effective ad. Mr. Stew- 
art says: “It is more important to ad- 
vertise big now than ever before. We 
are spending more money for publicity 
than ever before.” ° 


HARDWARE AGE 


Just as we were thinking that we 
had been looking over some mighty fine 
examples of hardware local ad displays, 
along comes a bunch of super-layouts 
from Nichols-Chapman Hardware Co., 
Rutland, Vt. The Pyrex ad is a layout 
classic—we will reproduce it at a, later 
date. The Christmas ads were well 
handled and the text measured up to 
the strength of the layouts. The sale 
ad we liked the least of any, but for 
an out-and-out sale ad its bold display 
was the correct thing. Nichols-Chap- 


Hardware Advice 


E try to do more 
than sell hardware 
in our store. One of our 
aims is to be able to ad- 
vise you—to solve your 
hardware problems and 
then, if you like, fill your 
order accordingly, 
There are many differ- 
ent makes of hardware, 
We select our stock from 
only the best. On our 
products you will find the 
names of manufacturers 
well known for their age 
and wares of highest 
quality. On Hinges and 
Butts sold at this store 
you will find the name 
‘McKinney”, 
This store is Head- 
quarters for all standard 
hardware products. 








SELL-ATKINS 








man advertising proves that some one is 
behind it who realizes the necessity for 
care and thought in preparing copy and 
layouts. 

+ nd « 

On Saturday, Jan. 8, 1921, the Tampa 
Hardware Co., Tampa, Fla., made ad- 
vertising history. Directly in the face 
of slumping prices, slower business, 
public skepticism and the business 
man’s fears for the future, the Tampa 
Hardware Co. steps out boldly, runs 
a twenty (20) page advertising section 
in the Tampa Daily Times, shouting 
confidence from the housetop, confi- 
dence for the future, confidence in 
America, and quoting James J. Hill’s 
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famous statement: “The man who is a 
‘bull’ on America must win.” Starting 
the 20-page section is the quotation 
from Isaiah: “Watchman, what of the 
night?” and the watchman said: “The 
morning cometh.” Proceeding, the text 
says: “The whole country is asking, 
‘What of the Night?’ and rightly, for it 
has faced the storm, but—the clouds are 
passing, the sun begins to shine and 
the watchman cries aloud to the farmer 
and the merchant, the manufacturer 
and the day laborer, ‘The Morning 
Cometh.’” This great 20-page ad was 
really run more to promote good-will 
and confidence than to sell goods. It 
was a wonderful publicity move. 


New Pump Company 


The Arrow Pump Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has recently been organized and has 
commenced the manufacture of a full 
line of small pumps under the trade 
name of “Arrow,” which will include 
centrifugal water circulating pumps for 
passenger cars, trucks and tractor en- 
gines and for machine tools, double and 
triple centrifugal sump bilge, and 
pumps for general pumping purposes. 
These will be supplied for both belt and 
motor drive. The company will make 
other types of rotary pumps for ma- 
chine tools, engine lubricating and for 
household and other uses. The capaci- 
ties will range from 4 qt. to 25 gal. 
per minute, but later larger sizes will 
be built. The company’s executive and 
sales offices are located at 318 Park 
Bldg., Detroit. The organization in- 
cludes F. M. Cobb, for several years 
president and general manager of the 
Fulflo Pump Co.; W. B. Sparks, R. B. 
Huyett and H. E. Henry, formerly treas- 
urer, chief engineer and sales manager 
respectively of that company. For the 
past four years Mr. Henry has been as- 
sociated with the Michigan Machine 
Co. R. G. Conley, another member of 
the organization, was formerly con- 
nected with the W. B. Carpenter Co., 
Cincinnati, and recently has been with 
the Detroit Commercial Realty Co. 








How Important are Hinges? 


ROM the time you bound out of bed in 

the morning until you retire at night, 
Hinges continually serve you. In the home 
and at the office, wherever you go, they 
make doors possible. 

In selecting our stock of hinges and butts 
we practice the same method used in buying 
all other hardware. We buy the best. You'll 
find the McKinney line on our shelves. 


Whether it be hinges or other hardware 
you will always find us anxious to give you 
the advantage of our experience. 


KAUFMAN HARDWARE OOMPANY 
Anderson. Indians 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street. 
New York, Feb. 7, 1921. 


HAT goods are in most demand 
by dealers? 
Most of the present buying 


activity is of the “hand-to-mouth” na- 
ture. Strictly seasonable goods seem 
to be in very little demand. About the 
only two items that could be mentioned 
as being relatively active at the present 
time are lanterns and bolts. 

In what lines does the dealer demand 
exceed the supply? 

Because of the conservative nature of 
all buying at present there is probably 
no particular line of hardware mer- 
chandise which is inadequate to meet 
the demand. Lanterns, of course, have 


been somewhat hard to get, primarily 


because of the shortage that has existed 
for some time in the glass industry. 
But it would be perhaps an exaggera- 
tion to say that the demand for lanterns 
is causing any acute embarrassment. 
Bolts are probably in as much demand 
as any other single item, and the supply 
in the local market is not over-plenti- 
ful. Aside from these two lines—and 
there is some difference of opinion 
among local jobbers about these—the 
supply seems to be fairly evenly bal- 
anced with the demand. 

Are transportation facilities 
ficient, adequate or in excess? 

In this vicinity they are apparently 
adequate. Shipments are reported to 
be satisfactory, and few shippers are 
experiencing any difficulty in getting 
cars. 

Are collections satisfactory? 

An average estimate of collections in 
this section indicates that they are 
approximately 5 per cent below normal. 
It should be understood that this is an 
average and general estimate, and 
probably varies with individual firms. 
The reason attributed for this is that 
the January inventory period usually 
affects collections to the extent of 
making them somewhat slower. 

One of the local jobbers recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that neither the 
dealer nor the jobber is overstocked, 
and that with the resumption of more 
normal buying the dealer will find that 
he has not sufficient stock on hand to 
meet the demand. In the opinion of this 
jobber a buying movement will develop 


insuf- 


NEW YORK 


in the early spring. Both the dealer 
and the jobber, he believes, have learned 
the value of conservatism and as a re- 
sult he expects that price raising will 
be limited strictly by the law of supply 
and demand, as well as by the con- 
certed effort that is now being made to 
stabilize prices. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Bolts and nuts are 

in good demand in the local market. 
There is said to be a scarcity in some 
sizes, but it is also reported that the 
supply is consistently improving. 
_ Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are be- 
ing quoted 15 and 5 per cent. Machine 
bolts, all sizes, 25 and 5 per cent. Stove 
bolts, 70 per cent. Common tire bolts, 50 
per cent. Sink bolts, 70 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 20 per 
cent. Brass, 4/32 to 8/32 in., 50 and 10 per 
cent; 10/32 to 12/32 in., 40 per cent; 14/32 
in., 30 per cent. Lock washers, 40 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 50 and 10 per cent; % and larger. 
50 and 10 per cent. Lag screws, 40 and 5 
per cent. 

Toggle bolts, steel, bright finish, 50 per 
cent. 

Iron rivets, 35 and 5 per cent; copper 
rivets, 50 and 5 per cent: black tinners’ 
rivets, 35 and 5 on new list; tin tinners’ 
rivets, use black list plus $7.25 per 100 Ib. 

Butts.—Dealers seem to: be holding 
off at present in their buying of all 
articles that are listed as builders’ hard- 
ware. This they say is probably be- 
cause of the persistent rumor in circu- 
lation that builders’ hardware is sched- 
uled for a reduction. : 

Narrow steel butts, galvanized, with brass 
pins furnished with screws 1% in., $2.30 per 
doz. pairs; same, 2-in., $2.40 per doz. pairs: 
same, 3-in., $4.15 per doz. pairs; same, 4-in., 
$8.65 per doz. pairs 


Farming Tool Handles.—Jobbers re- 
port that more interest is being mani- 
fested for this class of merchandise. 
Stocks are reported to be in fair con- 
dition, and prices firm. 


Hay fork handles, bent, 5 ft., $5 plus 5 
per cent; 6 ft., $7.70 plus 5 per cent; hay 
fork handles, straight, 5 ft., $4.20 per doz. 
plus 5 per cent; 6 ft., $6.70 per doz. plus 5 
per cent. Long handle manure fork handle. 
$4.40 per doz. plus 5 per-cent; wooden D 
manure fork handle, $6.90 per doz. plus 5 
per cent. Six-ft. rake handle, $6.20 per doz. 
plus 5 per cent. Shank hoe handle, $3.40 
per doz. plus 5 per cent. Spade handles. 
$7.10 per doz. plus 5 per cent. Malleable D 
spading fork handle, $5.75 plus 5 per cent. 
Wooden D spading fork handle, $6.90 plus 
5 per cent. 

Farming tool handles generally are quoted 
in this section at discount plus 5 per cent. 
Pick, sledge, hammer and hatchet bandles 
are quoted discount plus 50 per cent. Axe 
handles, discount plus 60 per cent. 


Furnace Scoops.—Very little interest 
is being shown in these articles. 


Furnace scoops, hollow back, black steel 
blade, D and long handle, $10.53 per doz. 
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Same, riveted back, black steel blade, D 
and long handle, $14.21 per doz. 


Galvanized Ware.—From the variety 
of quotations it would seem that the 
local market is somewhat overstocked 
with galvanized sheets. Large holders 
are showing a tendency to lower prices. 
Pails and tubs, however, are not at- 
tracting very much interest and jobbers’ 
stocks seem to be plentiful. 


Galvanized sheet is being quoted: No. 28 
gage, $6.75 to $7 per $100 lb. Galvanized 
pails, 8-qt., $5; 10-qt., $5.75; 12-qt., $6.65; 
16-qt., $8.90; heavy 12-qt., $8.70; heavy 16- 
qt., $12. Wash tubs: No. 1, $16.80; No. 2, 
$18.60; No. 3, $22.05; all per doz. 


Glass Drawer Knobs.—This line is 
not particularly active at the present 
time. Most of the buying seems to be 
for “pick-ups.” 


Glass drawer knobs, bolt and nut, nickel 
plated, %-in., $2 per doz.; same, 1%-in., 
$2.40 per doz.; same, 1%-in., $3 per doz. 
Glass drawer knobs, fancy design, brass 
mounting, iron screw, %-in., $2.50 per doz.; 
same, 1%-in., $3.10 per doz.; same, 1%-in., 
$3.40 per doz. Plain glass drawer knobs, 
brass mounting, iron screw, %-in., $2.50 per 
doz.; same, 1-in., $2.75 per doz.; same, 1%- 
in., $3.10 per doz.; same, 1%-in., $3.40 per 
doz. 


Game Traps.—Some of the large 
manufacturers have recently announced 
revised prices, as quoted herewith. In- 
terest at present is not particularly 
active. 


VICTOR TRAPS—Size 0, with chains 
$1.71, without chains $1.34, per doz.; size 1, 
with chains, $2.01, without chains $1.52, per 
doz.; size 12, with chains $3.05, without 
chains $2.44, per doz.; size 2, with chains, 
$4.21 per doz.; size 3, with chains $7.14 per 
doz.; size 4, with chains, $8.60 per doz.; size 
91, with chains, $3.17 per doz.; size 91!/2, 
with chains, $4.51 per doz.; size 1 Giant, 
with chains, $2.56 per doz. ONEIDA JUMP 
TRAPS—Size 0, with chains $2.37, without 
chains $1.75, per doz.; size 1, with chains 
$2.75, without chains $2.12, per doz.; size 
1VY2, with chains $4.12, without chains $3.25, 
per doz.; size 2, with chains, $6.50 per doz.; 
size 12, with chains, $7.12 per doz.; size 3, 
with chains, 8.87 per doz.; size 13, with 
chains, $8.87 per doz.; size 4, with chains, 
$10.37 per doz.; size 14, with chains, $11.06 
per doz.; size 91, with chains, $3.75 per doz.; 
size 91, with chains, $5.25 per doz. 


Lanterns.—These articles are in good 
demand, and it is reported that many 
sizes are difficult to get. Prices are 
very firm. 


Hy-Lo tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Victor 
tin lantersn, $9.50 per doz. Monarch tin 
lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Junior brass lan- 
terns, $18 per doz. Blizzard tin lanterns, 
$14.50 per doz. Buckeye dash lanterns, $14.75 
per doz. Roadster wagon lanterns, $18.50 
per doz. De Lite lanterns, $14.50 per doz. 
Little Wizard lanterns, $11.75 per doz. 
Eureka driving lanterns, plain lens, $19 per 
doz. Watchmen’s mill lanterns, enamel 
finish, $25 per doz. Imperial platform !an- 
terns, $9.75 each. 


Linseed Oil—The most important 
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feature about the local linseed oil mar- 
ket is that it is quotable at one figure 
and negotiable at another. Spot de- 
mand is very small. Both large and 
smal! holders have shown a tendency 
to shade the market. Comparatively 
little interest is being shown in future 
contracts. 


Carload lots of raw oil are quoted by 
large holders at 72 to 75 cents per gal. 
Lots of more than 5 bbl., 75 to 80 cents per 
gal. Lots of 5 bbi. or less, 81 to 83 cents 
per gal. Boiled oil is 2 cents extra; double 
boiled oll, 3 cents extra; oil in half barreis, 
5 cents per gal. additional. 


Nails.—Local supplies have shown a 
good deal of improvement during the 
past two weeks. The present demand, 
however, is very light, and it is reported 
that nails can be obtained below the 
regular market quotations. 


For wire nails the prices range from $4.50 
to $5, base, per keg. For cut nails prices 
range from $6 to $6.50, base, per keg. 

Copper wire nails, 5 lb. to a box, 1 in., 
49c. per Ib.; 1% in., 48c. per Ilb.; 1% in., 
2 in., 2% in., 3 in., 47c. per lb. Copper cut 
nails, 5 lb. boxes, 1% in., 50c. per lb.; 2 in., 
2% in. and 3 in., 49c. per Ib. 


Naval Stores.—This is still a declin- 
ing market. Most of the business at 
present being transacted is limited to 
small lots. 


Turpentine is being quoted at 64 cents per 
gal. Rosin, on the base of 280 Ib. to a bbi., 
yard basis, all grades, is $8.50 with the ex- 
ception of WW, which is $9. 


Rope.—The local rope market con- 
tinues quiet. Little interest is being 
shown any particular grade. Prevailing 
quotations by large holders are: 


Manila rope, 20 cents per lb. Sisal, No. 1 
grade, 15 cents per lb. Sisal, No. 2 grade, 
13 cents per lb. Hardware grade, manila 
rope, 17 cents per lb. Bolt rope, 24 cents 
per lb. Lath yarn, first grade, 12 to 17 
cents per lb. Jute twine, wrapping, best 
grade, 21 to 24 cents. India hemp twine, 
No. 6 grade, 17 to 20 cents. 


Screws.—Consistent but mild interest 
holds in this line. Some sizes are still 
reported to be scarce, but generally 
speaking local supplies are adequate for 
the present demand. 


Assorted wood screws, bright, 12c. per lb.; 
dowel screws, 1% in., bright iron, 38c. per 
gross; same, 2 in., 55c. per gross; metal side 
knob screws, iron blued, 38c. per gross; same 
in brass, 95c. per gross; assorted iron set 
screws, packed in boxes of 50, $1.10 per box; 
in boxes of 100, $2.25 per box; hexa- 
gon head cap screws, assorted in boxes of 
59, $1.70 per box: same, in boxes of 190, 
$ ) per box; flat head, bright, 70 per cent 
and 20 per cent in gross lots, 70 per cent 
and 15 per cent in less than 19 gross lots; 
same, galvanized, 5244—15 per cent; round 
head iron screws, blued, 65 per cent and 20 
per cent in 19 gross lots; same, nickeled, 
55 per cent—15 per cent; round head brass 
screws, 5714 per cent—15 per cent; flat head 


Same, 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 1, 1921 


\ ANY retailers have told Harp- 
+ WARE AGE, in the past few days, 
that their inventories disclosed stocks 
badly broken and practically all lines 
in an understocked condition. Most of 
these merchants are convinced they 
must fill in gaps and have goods if they 
are to continue to serve their communi- 
ties and take profits. 

This situation found to exist in Indi- 
ana, Chicago and southwestern Michi- 
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brass screws, 60 per cent—15 per cent; 
round head nickeled brass screws, 62% per 
cent—15 per cent; machine screws, iron, 
66% per cent; same, brass, 50 and 10 per 
cent; thumb screws, list plus 30 per cent; 
iron set screws, 6 in., 60 per cent and 10 
per cent; 5%-in., 60 per cent. 

Shovels.—Very little demand is in 
evidence for any kind of shovels at the 
present time. Prices, however, are 
steady. 

Maynard pattern, No. 2 size, solid socket 
shank, high carbon steel, full polished, 
Square and round point, D handle, $18.94 
per doz. Round point, D and long handles, 
full polished, plain back, No. 2 size, $14.76 
per doz.; same, with square point, $15.78 
per doz.; Bakers’ shovel, black steel blade, 
riveted back, 6-ft. handle, $25 per doz.; 
same, with 8-ft. handle, $27.50 per doz. 

Stove Pipe.—Little interest is being 
shown stove pipe in this market at 
present. Prevailing local quotations 
are: 

Black iron stove pipe, No. 28 gage, 12 
lengths to the bundle, 4-in., $2.75 per doz. 
lengths. Same, 5-in., $3.25 per doz. lengths. 
Same, 6-in., $3.75 per doz. lengths. 

Elbows, black iron, No. 28 gage, 1 doz. to 
a bundle, 4-in., $2.40 per doz. Same, 5-in., 
2.70 per doz. Same, 6-in., $3.35 per doz. 

Trowels.—With the coming of the 
spring season interest is being mani- 
fested by some dealers regarding quo- 
tations on some lines of spring goods. 
Prevailing jobbing quotations on trow- 
els are as follows: 


Heavy one piece steel blade, 5'/2 in., half 
polished and enameled maroon stained han- 
die, $1.25 per doz. 6 in. tinned steel blade, 
black enameled handle, $1 pe? doz. 1 piece 
heavy gage cold rolled steel, 11'4 in. over 
all, blue finish, $2.50 per doz. English pat- 
tern, 6 in. forge steel blade, polished and 
enameled, length over all 13/2 in., $3 per 
doz. 6 in. solid socket, forge steel, full 
polish, grip handle, $7.51 per doz. 


Wire Goods.—Wire goods at the 
present time are not particularly ac- 
tive. It is worthy to observe that there 
is some apprehension among local job- 
bers about a possible shortage of high- 
grade screen wire cloth this spring. 
In this connection it is a matter of in- 
terest to quote a statement recently 
issued by one of the largest manufac- 
turers of window screens and screen 
doors. 

“Owing to the advance in wire cloth 
and the advance in freight rates there 
has been no opportunity to make a re- 
duction in the price of screen doors and 
window screens, but as the present 
prices are guaranteed by the largest 
screen makers up to July 1, neither job- 
ber nor dealer need hesitate longer 
about placing his specifications. Deal- 
ers who desire to effect a saving by 
shipping screen goods in distribution 


CHICAGO 


gan is undoubtedly general. Jobbers 
are beginning to feel a concerted action 
on the part of retailers to fill up stocks 
foind low on inventories. A greater 
variety of merchandise is being ordered 
by the retailer. Orders are more nu- 
merous and more diversified than they 
were in early January. 

As spring approaches it is only nat- 
ural that greater interest should be 
shown in goods that will soon be de- 
manded by the consumer. Retailers are 
realizing that to delay covering their 
requirements in spring goods is very 
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cars should place their specifications 
through the jobber as early as possible, 
which will ensure early delivery and 
obviate the loss of screen sales.” 


Square mesh wire cloth, New York stock: 
2 x 2 mesh, $5.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 2% x 2% 
mesh, $5.70 per 100 sq. ft.; 3 x 3 mesh, $5.75 
per 100 sq. ft.; 4 x 4 mesh, $6 per 100 sq. ft.; 
5 x 5 mesh, $6 per 100 sq. ft.; 6 x 6 mesh, 
$6.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 8 x 8 mesh, $7 per 100 
sq. ft. 

For 50 
sq. ft. 

Add %c. per sq. ft. for widths narrower 
than 24 in. and wider than 48 in 

Annealed wire, galvanized in stones of 12 
lb. each, are quoted per 100-lb. lots at: No. 
16 gage, $10.50; No. 17 gage, $11; No. 18 
gage, $11.50; No. 19 gage, $12.15; No. 20 
gage, $12.85; No. 24 gage, $14. Same, plain, 
No. 16 gage, $7.50; No. 17 gage, $8: No. 18 
gage, $8.50; No. 19 gage, $9; No. 20 gage, 
$9.50; No. 24 gage, $11.50. 

Barbed wire is being quoted at $7 per 100 
Ib. for both 3 point 4 in. and 4 point 6 in. 
Ribbon wire is $8.75 per 100 lb. Twist wire, 
12 gage, is $7 per 100 Ib. 

Dull galvanized screen wire, 12 mesh, 

New York stock, $3.30 per 100 sq. ft.; 
mesh, extra heavy, $5.35 per 100 sq. ft. 
Bright galvanized wire and copper edge 
(pearl wire), 12 mesh, $4.50 per 100 sq. ft., 
14 mesh, heavy, $6 per 100 sq. ft. Copper 
wire, 14 mesh, $10.50 per 100 sq. ft. Poultry 
netting, f.o.b. New York, is 35 per cent off. 
Poultry netting staples in 100 lb. kegs, $9 
per keg. 


P. S.—Tri-halter and coil chain has 
been reduced 10 per cent. 


Prices on welded chain have been re- 
duced by some of the leading interests 
to $6.75 per 100 lb., base Pittsburgh, 
for 1-in. chain. 


The Montauk Paint Mfg. Co., 170-172 
Second Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
issued a new price list on its “Di-Mel- 
Ine” brand of specialties, as follows: 


“DI-MEL-INE” Prepared Paint, Stove- 
pipe Enamel, Screen Enamel, full Half- 
Pints each, per gross, $18. “DI-MEL-INE” 
Enamel Paint, white and six colors, full 
Quarter-Pints, per gross, $18. “DI-MEL- 
INE” Furniture Varnish and Varnish Stain, 
six colors, full Half-Pints, per gross, $18. 
“DI-MEL-INE” Gold Paint and Aluminum 
Paint, full Eighth-Pints, each, per gross, 
$18. “‘DI-MEL-INE” is regularly sold at 
20 cents per can, all colors. 


L. W. Ferdinand & Co., 152 Kneeland 
St., Boston, have reduced prices on 
linoleum cements as follows: 


20th Century Linoleum Glue-Cement, Grade 

A—Galion cans, each, $4.05 net; 1/5-gal. 
can, boxed, $3.90 gal. net; 2/5-gal. cans, 
in a box, $3.80 gal. net; 30-gal., bbl., $3.70 
gal. net; 50-gal., bbl., $3.65 gal. net. 20th 
Century Glue-Cement “Victory Brand’ for 
Linoleum—Gallion cans, each, $2.25 net; 
1/5-gal. can, boxed, $2.20 gal. net; 2/5-gal. 
cans, in a box, $2.15 gal. net; 30-gal., bbl., 
$2.10 gal. net; 50-gal., bbi., $2.05 gal. net. 
Special Navy Brand Linoleum Cement— 
Gallon cans, each, $1.10 net; 1/5-gal. can, 
boxed, $1 gal. net; 2/5-gal. cans, in a box, 
95c. gal. net; 30-gal., bbi., 95c. gal. net; 
50-gal., bbl., 85c. gal. net. Linoleum Paste 
—5-gal. cans, 60c. gal. net. 


lineal ft. rolls, add l5c. 


per 100 


apt to mean lost sales, and no good 
business man is going to let business get 
away through his own negligence. 
Less nervousness and uncertainty is 
noted in talking with hardware dealers. 
The country has not gone into bank- 
ruptcy, no famine has swept away pos- 
sible buyers, no terrible upheaval has 
shaken basic conditions—in fact, there 
is no fundamental change or deficiency 
that could cause bad times. Consumers 
are coming to realize that hardware 
prices always have been and are always 
apt to be jast and reasonable. There is 
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not the buyers’ strike noted in luxury 
and semi-luxury lines. Homes and 
farms; shops and individuals use hard- 
ware because it is a necessity, and the 
need exists to-day just as it always has. 
Retailers have taken a new grip on the 
situation and are passing out of that 
stage of nervousness into one of calm 
optimism. 

Price changes this week are few in 
number and moderate in character. 
Goods are in better supply and jobbers 
are giving excellent service on orders. 
Merchants are setting lines for good 
business in 1921, and to do this they, of 
course, must have the merchandise. 


Automobile Accessories.—Mild weath- 
er has interfered with the movement of 
seasonable accessories, but it has made 
possible a more general operation of 
cars, so year-around lines are quite ac- 
tive, despite lessened demand for 
chains, robes, heaters, anti-freeze solu- 
tions, etc. The price situation is 
steady. Standard lines, particularly, 
show firmness. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: DeLuxe long-handled standard jacks, 
$8.50 each; No. 1 standard jack, $3.25 each. 
Twin cylinder foot pumps, $1.25 each; 
Simplex jack, No. 36, $2.10 each; Stewart 
hand horn, $3.50 each; Howe _ spotlights, 
$3.90 each; Weed chains, 30 x 3%, $5 per 
pair, with 25 per cent off in lots of one 
dozen pair and 33% off in lots of more 
than one dozen pair; Rid-o-Skid chains, 
$2 to $2.65 per pair; inner tubes, rod, 30 x 
3%, $2.50 each; gray tubes, 30 x 3%, $2.05 
each; Lyon bumpers, $10.25 each; Bethle- 
oo spark plugs, porcelain type, 36c. to 58c. ; 
Hercules Giant, 55c. to 60c. each; Hercules 
27c. to 35c. each; Hel-Fi standard 
plugs, 42c, to 52c, each; Hel-Fi tractor 
special, 83c. to 97c. each; A. C. Titan plug, 
58c. each; A. C. Cico plugs, 48c. each; 
Champion X plugs, 58c. each; Champion 
O plugs, 50c, each; Champion heavy duty, 
58c. each; United plugs, junior, 40c. each; 
Bethlehem spark plugs, special Ford type, 
quantities of 10 to 1500, 46c, to 35c. each; 
standard porcelain type in same quantities, 
56c, to 47%4c.; mica type, 78c. to 65c. 

Axes.—No changes in prices are re- 
corded this week. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Single bitted first quality black axes, 
3 lbs. to 4 lbs., $17.50 base; second quality 
black unhandled axes obtainable at special 
price of $10 per doz. base; handled axes 
$3 to $5 extra according to grade. 

Alarm Clocks.—Manufacturers con- 
tinue to allot goods, as it is still im- 
possible to fill orders complete. De- 
mand is strong and prices are firm. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Manufacturers 
are backing their confidence in 1921 
as a big building year by piling up 
stocks on staple items. They believe 
that jobbers and retailers will absorb 
great quantities of goods as soon as 
weather conditions permit work on 
building projects. Sharp declines in 
many building material lines and the 
universal need for homes, in addition to 
some industrial expansion in sight, give 
sound reasons for looking forward to 
an active building year. Retailers are 
slow in buying, but a lively demand for 
goods is likely in the near future. 

Chains.—Coil, halter, machine and 
miscellaneous chain lines have been re- 
duced by the leading makers approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. Details are not 
available at this time, the change being 
too recent for complete information. 

Clipping Machines.—Prices are the 
same. Increased demand is expected 
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with the approach of spring. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Stewart No. 1 ball bearing horse 
clippers, inclosed type, list, $14; top plate, 
$1.25; bottom plate, $1.75; Stewart No. 
ball bearing shearing machine, list, $22; 
horse clipping attachment for shearing 
machine, list, $9. Discount on all these 
items, 25 per cent. 


Cotton Gloves—No change in price 
or supply is noted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Competitive grade knit wrist gloves, 
$1.25 doz.; heavy grade knit wrist gloves, 
$1.70 doz. pairs; heavy cotton gauntlets, 
$2.35 doz, pairs. 


Cutlery.—Lines continue to be “shot” 
and the demand shows no signs of let- 
ting up. The price situation is very 
firm. Long standing shortages are not 
being overcome and all indications are 
that cutlery will be in very active de- 
mand for a long time. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Prices are 
unchanged since the recent decline. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chi- 
cago Copper rivets and burrs, No. 7, 
straight sizes, 3lc. base. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
New prices showing a slight decline 
were announced last week and there has 
been no developments since then. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 29-gage, 5-in. lap joint eaves trough, 
$5.70 per 100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. corrugated 
conductor pipe, $6 per 100 ft.; 3-in. cor- 
rugated conductor elbows, $1.94 doz, 


Flint Paper.—Demand continues nor- 
mal and the price situation is steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: First quality flint paper No. 2 a 
per ream; second quality No. 0, $4.5 
ream; first quality emery cloth No. . 30 
per ream, 


Files.—Fair stocks of files are being 
carried by jobbers, but there is no over- 
supply. Prices seem steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Nicholson files 40-10-5 per cent off 
list; New American, 50-10 per cent off; 
Diston, 50 per cent off; Black Diamond, 
40-10 per cent off. 


Furnace Scoops.—Light demand char- 
acterizes the market in furnace scoops. 
Prices are unshaken. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Hollow black furnace scoops, $13 per 
ot riveted polished barn scoops, $18 per 

Oz. 


Galvanized Ware.—Normal spring de- 
mands will tax the stocks of, galvanized 
ware to the point of shortage. Despite 
light buying by retailers there are no 
big overstocks. Tubs, pails and other 
items in general use are likely to be in 
such sharp demand that reserve stocks 
will melt away. Already greater activ- 
ity is noted in tubs, pails and boilers. 
Price changes are not in immediate 
prospect. First quality standard goods 
are strong in price. Some cheaper de- 
fective lines have been offered by cer- 
tain houses at price concessions, but 
standard merchandise shows no evidence 
of a decline. 


Glass.—Double strength A glass has 
been changed from 75 per cent off list 
to 79 per cent. This drop is the only 
change in the glass market. Manufac- 
turers are still months behind on orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Single strength A, all sizes, 77 per 
cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off all sizes, double 
strength A, 79 per cent off; S. P. putty in 
100-1b, kits, $4.90; commercial putty, $4.25; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 1 doz. toa 
package, 65c. per pkg. 


Handles Wood.—A steady demand for 
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handles continues, with stocks in shape 
to give good service on orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ neem, f.0.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 per 
doz.; No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selection 
white second growth hickory axe haniles, 
$6.30 per doz.; special white second growth 
hickory axe handles, $5 per doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 85c. per doz. ; 
second growth hickory hatchet and ham- 
mer handles, $1.60 per doz. 


Hatchets.—Stocks have been filled in 
and wanted lines are obtainable in rea- 
sonable quantities. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 2 extra quality broad hatchets, 
$24.20 per doz.; competitive grades, $17.25 
and up; warranted _ shingling hatchets, 
$17.35 per doz. ; competitive forged hatchets, 
$10.25 per doz. F 


Hammers.—The market is unchanged 
in hammers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 11% first quality shingling ham- 
mers, $15.50 per doz.; regular first quality 
16-oz. nail hammers, $14.75 per doz.; Com- 
petitive grade nail hammers, $12 per doz. ; 
polished, $8 per doz., galvanized finish. 


Hose.—Future business contin‘les rea- 
sonably active in hose. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chi- 
cago: %-in. good auelity moulded reel 
hose, 16%c, per ft.; %-3 ply duck hose, 
good quality, 16c. per at. 3 %- 4 ply duck 
hose, good quality, 184c. ft.; %-5 multiple 
hose, good quality, 14c. ft. 


Ice Skates——On account of mild 
weather there has been no heavy after- 
holiday demand to fill in low stocks in 
ice skates. Prices are unchanged. 


Lanterns.—Aside from ‘the recent 
change in prices on competitive grades, 
the lantern market shows no change in 
price or demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 2 Dietz cold blast lanterns, $14.25 
doz.; with large founts, $15.75 doz.; best 
tubular lanterns, $9.25 doz.; Competition 
lanterns, No. 0, tubular, $7.80 doz. 


Lawn Mowers.—The leading jobber 
has announced prices on lawn mowers 
and is receiving orders for this class 
of goods. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 17-in. Pennsylvania high wheel 
mower, $25.50 each; 17-in. Pennsylvania 
Junior mower, de each; 16-in. four- 
knife ball bearing, 10%4-in, wheel mower, 
tae 6-in. four-knife plain bearing, 

in. wheel, $10.85 each; 16-in. four- 
knife ball bearing, 9-in. wheel, $10.85; 
16-in., four-knife, plain bearing, 9-in. wheel 
mower, $9.45 each ; 16-in., three-knife, plain 
bearing, 8-in. wheel mower, $7.60 each. 


Nuts and Bolts.—A decline approxi- 
mating 10 per cent is noted on carriage 
bolts, all manufacturers having made 
reductions which the principal jobber 
has followed immediately. Larger sizes 
are in strong supply, but there are no 
overstocks of small sizes in nuts and 
bolts. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b. Chi- 
cago: Large sizes carriage bolts, 40-5 per 
cent off list; small sizes, 40-10 per cent 
off list; large sizes machine bolts, 50 per 
cent off list; small sizes, 50-10 per cent 
off list ; stove bolts, 65-10 per cent off list: 
lag screws, 50 per cent off list. 


Nails.—If the promised building ac- 
tivity is anywhere near as heavy as 
seems probable, there will certainly be 
a lively scramble for nails. No big 
reserve stocks are being piled up. Lack 
of heavy future buying is apt to force 
everyone into the market at one time 
and the output possible will not stand 
sich a strain. Well informed authori- 
ties fear a real nail shortage with an 
active building season. There is noth- 
ing in the situation that points to a 
price decline and many retailers «re 
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beginning to realize that they cannot 
afford to run the risk of being out of 
or unable to get this staple item. 

Paints and Oils.—The last decline in 
the price of mixed house paints had a 
tendency to settle the market. All pros- 
pects are for a very active season in 
paints. The raw material market is 
steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Raw linseed oil in barrels, 88c. gal. ; 
five barrels or more one delivery, 83c. gal. ; 
boiled linseed oil in barrels, 90c. gal.; five 
barrels or more one delivery, 85c. gal.; 
turpentine in barrels, 88c. per gal.; dena- 
tured alcohol in barrels, 75c, per gal.; 
strictly pure white lead in 100-lb. kegs, 
13c. a Ib. 


Roller Skates.—Early demand is be- 
ing felt for roller skates because young 
people, denied ice skating, are taking to 
rollers for pastime. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chi- 
cago: Boys’ ball bearing roller skates, 
$2.25 pair; girls’ ball bearing roller skates, 
$2.65 pair. 


Steel Sheets.—Stocks are in better 
shape on all sizes and gauges. Prices 
have not shifted from last week, when 
a slight reduction was noted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 28-gage galvanized sheets, $7.10 per 
100 Ibs.; 28-gage black sheets, $5.75 per 
100 Ibs. 


Screws.—No new developments are 
reported in the screw market. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Feb, 5. 
be talking with wholesale and retail 
hardware dealers this week, one 
thing has been quite noticeable—the 
average trend of the human mind is 
toward optimism, whereas heretofore 
it was the other way. By optimism, 
we do not mean that everybody is doing 
a rushing business and sees nothing but 
bright spots ahead. But hardware 
houses, large and small, are doing a 
much better business than was antici- 
pated, stocks are not excessive except 
in a handful of lines, collections are re- 
markably good all things considered, 
and we are passing through the read- 
justment period with comparatively lit- 
tle disturbance. The retail dealer con- 
tinues to buy in small quantities, but 
is placing orders frequently. Most 
firms of this nature have taken stock 
and know where their inventories stand. 
Stocks being small, losses sustained in 
the marking down of inventories are 
by no means distressing. The general 
public is buying hardware, especially 
shelf hardware. In certain lines of 
heavy hardware there are strong indica- 
tions that a turn has come in business 
depression. It is therefore evident that 
the New England hardware situation 
really is encouraging. 

The manufacturer of shelf hardware 
has had far greater trouble than the 
distributor of his wares. But by ad- 
justing labor’s wages and the lowering 
of raw material prices, he is working 
out his own salvation in remarkably 
good shape. From the manufacturers’ 
standpoint, business prospects are 
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cago: Flat head bright, 70-20 per cent off 
list; round head blued, 6714-20 off list; flat 
head brass, 60-20 off list; round head brass, 
57%4-20 off; japanned, 5714-20 off list. 

Solder.—The price is just the same 
as it has been for several weeks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Warranted 50-50 solder in full cases, 
25c. per lb.; less than case lots, 27c. per lb. 

Sash Cord.—The recent low prices 
brought out a nice volume of business. 
Some makers report orders on hand to 
keep them busy for 60 days or more—all 
of this business has been taken at 
prices precluding the possibility of 
profit. Within the last few days ad- 
vances of 3c. to 4c. per lb. have been 
made, and in view of the above it looks 
as if no further concessions cold be 
made for some time. 


Stove Boards.—Prices which have 
ruled all season show no fluctuation. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Wood lined crystal stove boards, 
24 x 24, $13.65 per doz.; 26 x 26, $16.05 per 
doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$21.30 per doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz.; 
36 x 36, $30.50 per doz. 

Sash Weights.—Jobbers continue to 
receive business at $60 per ton, f.o.b. 
Chicago, and $55 per ton for carload 
lots, f.o.b. factory. 

Wheelbarrows.—Prices were revised 
two weeks ago and the quotations then 
made effective prevail. 


BOSTON 


brighter than they have been for some 
weeks, but naturally there is much room 
for improvement in this respect. The 
heavy hardware houses really are doing 
a better business than they like to ad- 
mit. Most of them are heavily stocked 
on iron, steel, bolts and nuts and some 
similar things, for which the demand is 
more or less limited. On the other hand 
they are moving other kinds of mer- 
chandise in sufficient quantities to keep 
operating forces intact. As far as can 
be learned the number of employees in 
each heavy hardware jobbing establish- 
ment is practically the same as it was 
six months ago. 

Numerous price changes are an- 
nounced this week, but most of them 
are unimportant. There has been, how- 
ever, quite a decided drop in the price 
of cut nails. More than the usual inter- 
est is being shown in the annual con- 
vention of the retail hardware dealers 
in Boston, Feb. 21, 22 and 23, and there 
is every indication that a new high rec- 
ord in attendance will be hung up this 
year. There has been an exceptionally 
good demand from hardware manufac- 
turers for space in the exhibit hall. 

Abrasive Wheels.—Following the re- 
cent reduction in prices on abrasive 
wheels made by the Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., the market on all makes 
usually carried by local firms is lower. 
The demand for such wheels is limited, 
and appears to run more strongly to 
small sizes. 

Automobile Accessories.—A reduction 
in prices on one of the popular selling 
lines of storage batteries is announced 
Generally speaking, the market on auto- 
mobile accessories is remarkably steady, 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Common wood barrows, $4 each; 
contractors steel tray angle leg barrows, 
$7 to $9 each, according to equipment; 
angle steel leg garden barrows, $6.50 each; 
No, 4 tubular barrows, $8 each. 


Washington Machines.—Rumors of 
reductions in prices on water power 
and hand power washers are heard, but 
no change is prophesied on electric 
washing machines, not in the near fu- 
ture, at least. 


Wire Goods.—A spring draws nearer 
retailers are realizing they will soon 
have calls for poultry netting, wire 
cloth, fencing, etc. As they face the 
opening of the season in these lines they 
show a greater willingness to buy. Pro- 
duction is too limited to prompt any 
thought there will be overstocks. Prices 
show steadiness. 


We en from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; arbed wire, galvanized, $5; black 
annealed wire, $4.15; black painted wire 
cloth, 12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft. Or- 
ders will be accepted at this price to be 
shipped after Jan. 1 and to carry March 1 
dating. Poultry netting, galvanized before 
weaving, 50 per cent off; galvanized after 
weaving, 45 per cent off. The above prices 
are for direct factory shipment after Jan. 1 
and to carry March 1 dating. Poultry 
netting from jobbers’ stocks, no dating, gal- 
vanized before weaving, 40-10 per cent off; 
galvanized after Weaving, 40 per cent off; 
100-lb. spool galvanized cattle wire, $4.35 
per spool; 80-rod spool galvanized hog wire, 
$4.65 per spool; 100-lb. spool galvanized 
hog wire, $5.30 per 100 Ibs.; No. 8 black 
annealed wire, $4.15 per 100 lIbs.;: No. 8 
galvanized plain wire, $5.15 per 100 Ibs. 


especially in view of the limited amount 
of business. The hardware jobbers, in 
many instances, have not reconciled 
themselves to the belief that manufac- 
turers’ prices are to remain unchanged, 
consequently they continue to limit 
their purchases to immediate require- 
ments. This attitude is identical with 
that taken by the retailer. There are 
those in both the wholesale and retail 
markets, however, who firmly believe a 
good accessories business will result 
this spring and summer. These firms 
do not look for any big buying move- 
ment of new machines this year. In- 
stead, they say, people will make what 
they own do, which means a good acces- 
sories business. 

Axle Grease.—The Snowflake Axle 
Grease Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has re- 
duced prices from 20 to 25 per cent, 
bringing them down on a level with 
those quoted two years ago at this time, 
or thereabout. The demand for axle 
grease, in common with most things, is 
not nearly as active as it was three or 
four months ago, but considerable stock 
is being moved each week, according to 
the jobbers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 1-qt. cans 
Snowflake axle grease, $4.50 per doz.; 2-qts., 
$8.20; 4-qts., $15.95. 

Barbed Wire——As compared with a 
month ago the market for barbed wire 
is a shade more active, but there is still 
room for much improvement in this 
respect. Many of the large retail dis- 
tributors of this class of merchandise 
placed their orders with the jobbers 
some time ago, consequently the latter 
are not worrying about their stocks. 
The jobbers say that business already 
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placed indicates a larger barbed wire 
business this year than was the case in 
1920, 1919 or 1918. Quantities being 
ordered of them now are small, but as 
intimated, orders appear more numer- 
ous, 


-We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Galvan- 
ized cattle wire, reels, $5.75 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized cattle cable, $5.75. Galvanized 
barbed wire, 80 rod reels, $4.90 per reel; 
cable, $4.48 f.0.b. Boston. Staples, $5.75 per 
100 Ib. 


Barrows.—Some of the manufactur- 
ers of contractors barrows with steel 
trays have reduced prices all of 15 per 
cent. The new prices will apply to all 
orders not shipped by them so far this 
season. Quotations on barrows with 
wooden trays are unchanged. The mar- 
ket on garden barrows is reported as 
barely steady, with strong prospects of 
a change in local jobbing quotations 
within the near future. 


Bicycles.—Two of the largest local 
jobbing houses are going into the bicy- 
cle game stronger than ever this year. 
Their action is based largely on pre- 
vious soundings out of the retail mar- 
ket, which were encouraging. Prices 
for the leading makes of bikes are prac- 
tically the same as those quoted last 
year, and according to the manufactur- 
ers there is little likelihood of their 
being lower for several months, at least. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bicycles, 
Westfield Mfg. Co. makes, men’s, $40.59 
each; women’s, $42.00 each; truss. bar, 
$42.00 each; boys’, $38 each; girls’, $40 each. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The market con- 
tinues to be more or less unsettled, and 
certain houses still are of the opinion 
that there will be a further downward 
revision in prices on at least some kinds 
of bolts before the close of February. 
If anything, there is a slightly better 
movement of goods out of stock, but it 
is still below normal. The jobbers are 
placing very little forward business 
with the mills, their idea being to trim 
down stocks in hand before committing 
themselves further. Practically every 
firm in town has taken a large shrink- 
age in this department during the past 
month or two, a fact that has consider- 
able to do with their attitude as regards 
placing new orders with the mills. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H P nuts, % x 4-in., smaller 
and shorter cut threads, 30 per cent dis- 
count; larger and longer, 25 per cent dis- 
count; with C T D nuts, all sizes, 20 per 
cent discount; tap bolts, 10 per cent dis- 
count; common carriage bolts, all sizes, 20 
per cent discount; Fagle carriage bolts, 50 
and 10 per cent discount; stove bolts, large 
lots, 50 per cent discount; bolt ends, 20 per 
cent discount. 

Nuts, H P square blank and square 
tapped, 2c; C P C and T squared blank 
and tapped, 3c.; extras of lic. to 5c. per 
lb. are charged for less than keg lots; semi- 
finished hexagon nuts, 60 per cent discount; 
finished case hardened nuts, 60 per cent 
discount; machine screw nuts, iron, list; 
machine screw nuts, brass, 25 per cent dis- 
count, 


Boy Scout Knives.—If you want real 
undulterated Americanism and loyalty 
to the country and its principles, seek 
for it among young America. Quite 
recently local jobbers were offered Ger- 
man made boy scout knives at prices 
which compare highly favorably with 
those of American made knives. The 
jobbers, however, were just good enough 
business men to make certain inquiries 
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before going into the matter thor- 
oughly. They took up the matter of 
German scout knives with the Boy 
Scouts themselves, and it was imme- 
diately obvious that the American boy 
who bought a German made knife 
would be out of luck. Most of the Bos- 
ton jobbers have been loyal to the do- 
mestic cutlery makers during and since 
the war, and to be backed up by young 
America made them feel there is con- 
siderable red blood in this country after 
all. 

Canned Heat.—A carload of canned 
heat is a lot of heat even for the job- 
bing trade of a-city like Boston. This 
week a large car of such merchandise 
is being distributed to a few local 
houses, which clearly shows that job- 
bers, at least, are convinced that this 
article has become a standard one in 
the hardware selling business. Retail 
houses are selling more and more heat 
each year in active competition with 
drug stores. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
$10.80 per gross, in any quantity; Theroz, 
$14.70 per gross in any quantity. Sterno 
cooking ware—No. 4001, stands with boiler, 
$2; tea kettle with tray, $2.75; folding 
stoves, single burner, $1.50; double burner, 
$2; discount 33% per cent. 

Theroz Cooking Ware—Paragon burners, 
10c. each; No. 4 burners, $2 per doz.; Con- 
tinental (copper), $4 per doz.; Continental 
(nickel), $8 per doz.; blue flame _ stoves, 
two burners, $2.35 each; combination mess 
kits, $3.33 each. 


Carpet Sweepers.—Some of the retail 
hardware dealers are _ anticipating 
spring house cleaning by the New Eng- 
land housewife, by placing orders with 
local interests for carpet sweepers both 
for immediate and future delivery. Job- 
bers say that the demand is about 
normal. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Ameri- 
can Queen, ball bearing, $54 per doz.; Uni- 
versal, cyco bearing, japanned, $42; nick- 
eled, $46; Grand Rapids, ball _ bearing, 
japanned, $44; nickeled, $48; standard, ball 
bearing, japanned, $40. 

Chain.—While the market is a long 
way from being active, it is a fact, 
nevertheless, that more self colored 
proof coil chain has been sold during 
the past week than there was before in 
any similar period for a long time. 
Local stocks are only fairly large. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Proofs 
coil self-colored chain in cask lots, 3/16 in., 
$16.95 per 100 lb.; % in., $15.75; 5/16 in., 
$13.55; % in., $11.65; 7/16 in., $11.35; % in., 
$11.05; 5 in., $10.60; % in., $10.45; % in., 
$9.95: 1% in. and 1% in., $9.40. Extra for 
BB, BBB, twist and long link chain. 

Firearms.—Most of the manufactur- 
ers of firearms are busy on goods to be 
delivered this spring. Massachusetts 
authorities say there was more hunting 
this fall and winter than, ever before, 
and that various printing’ presses have 
been and are busy turning out hunting 
permits, It is said that always after a 
war, both young and old men go in for 
hunting more than ever. There is some- 
thing about the two things that seem 
to go together. At the same time there 
is an increase in the number of revol- 
vers purchased. Most of the manufac- 
turers of the latter are on full time, 
which is something of a novelty in in- 
dustry today. 


Fishing Tackle.—This love for the 
outdoor that evidently gets into the 
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blood of mankind following a great con- 
flict is not wholly associated with fire. 
arms. Quite the contrary. There are 
those who get much more fun out of 
fishing than they do hunting and this 
statement is substantiated by the sales 
of fishing tackle last year. This year, 
business is starting in well, all things 
considered. Jobbers already are mak- 
ing shipments against orders placed by 
the retail trade. Prices are approxim- 
ately the same as those quoted last year 
on practically everything in the fishing 
tackle line. 

Galvanized Bars.—The market for the 
first time in a long while is beginning 
to show some signs of life. It is by 
no means active, but small shipyards 
and window awning people are sounding 
out the market on prices and in a num- 
ber of instances are placing small or- 
ders for material. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Galvan- 
ized bars, flat, 1 x %-in., 12 ft. long, $9.95 
per cwt.; 1 x 3/16-in., 12 ft. long, $9.85; 
1x %-in., 16 ft. long, $8.95; 1% x %-in., 
16 ft. long, $8.95.° Round, %-in. 
$10.05 per cwt.; %-in. x 18 ft., 5 
in. x 18 ft., $8.85; %-in. x 18 ft., $8.75. 

Galvanized Ware.—Aside from a 
slight downward revision in prices on 
galvanized oil cans, the market is un- 
changed, Business, in some spots ap- 
pears to be a little better, but with the 
hardware trade, at least, it is below 
normal. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Ash Cans.—Galvanized, with three trays, 
17 x 26-in., $4.50 each; 18 x 26-in., $5.52 
each; Sexton cans, $4. 

Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood handle, 
15-in., $3.84 per doz.; 16-in., $4.12; 17-in., 
$4.55; galvanized with wood handle, 15-in., 
$5.80; 16-in., $6.42; 17-in., $6.90; 18-in., $7.53. 

Pails.—Kight-quart, $2.94 per doz.; 10-qt., 
$3.33; 12-qt., $3.65; 14-qt., $4.10; heavier 
pails, 40 lb. to the doz., $5.35; 50 Ib. to the 


doz., $6.90. 
Tubs.—Galvanized, No. 200, $15.44 
No. 1, 


doz.; No. 300, $17.24. 

Garbage Cans.—Galvanized, 
per doz.; No. 2, $1.53; No. 4, $1.12. 

Grass Shears.—Scattering orders are 
beginning to be received by local job- 
bers for grass shears. Local stocks, 
although better than they have been 
before in many months, are by no 
means excessive, and the undertone of 
the market generally is reported as 
very steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Grass 
shears, Diston, No. 1105-7, $11.45 per doz.; 
other makes from $3.12 to $9 per doz., ac- 
cording to quality. 

Heating Devices.—A change has been 
made in the terms on resale quantity 
lots of Landers, Frary & Clark heating 
devices. The discount on one item is 
now 30 per cent; on twelve or more 
items alike or assorted it is 30 and 5 
per cent; on twenty-four items alike or 
assorted it is 30 and 7'2 per cent; and 
on forty-eight items alike or assorted 
it is 30 and 10 per cent. 

Hedge Shears.—Orders for hedge 
shears are filtering into the local mar- 
ket. Strange as it may seem the de- 
mand is runing very strongly toward 
the higher priced shears, notwithstand- 
ing all the talk that has been going the 
rounds of late regarding high prices. 
There is no question but what Amer- 
icans were educated to high prices dur- 
ing the war and evidently it is difficult 
for them to forget their lesson. Prices 


per 


$2.10 
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to-day are higher than they were in 
1919, but not very much so. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Hedge 
shears, 6-in., $1.20 each; 9-in., $1.75 to $2, 
according to quality. 

Hose.—In certain quarters, it is stated 
the demand for rubber hose is better, 
although far from active. Manufactur- 
ers are convinced that business will 
come with a rush a little later, and are 
confident that their earnings for 1921 
will show up better than was antici- 
pated a month or so ago. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cotton 
hose, 50-ft. lengths, Merritt, %-in., 138c. 
Rubber hose, 50-ft. lengths, Commercial, 
&-in., 10%4¢c.; Leader, %-in., lle.; %-in., 
12c.; Omylpic (wire wound), %-in., 13%c.; 
Good Luck, %-in., 14c.; Milo, %-in., 15%¢c.; 
Bull Dog,* %-in., 18c. per ft. In 25-ft. 
lengths add %c. per ft. 

Ice Tongs.—Some of the producers 
of ice tongs have reduced prices some- 
what, based on lower costs of raw mat- 
erial, Coming as it does when the sea- 
son is fast drawing to a close, this 
change in price will be of compara- 
tively little interest to the hardware 
trade. Mention is made of it here more 
as a matter of record. 


Iron and Steel.—The aggregate sales 
of iron and steel in this district since 
last reports shows quite a little increase 
as compared with those for the corres- 
ponding period last month, For that 
reason the heavy hardware trade is less 
pessimistic. It is now believed that 
business will gradually improve from 
now on and by the middle of March 
will be back on a normal basis. Prices 
apparently are steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

lron.—Refined, $3.75 per 100 Ib. base; 
¥Y% and 5/16-in. round and square, $5.50; 
best refined iron, $5.50; Wayne, $8.50; band 
iron, $4.58; hoop iron, $5; Norway, $12. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.63 per 100 Ib.; 
base flats, $4.50 to $4.85; concrete bars, 
plain, $3.63; twisted, $3.75; angles, chan- 
nels and beams, $3.63 to $3.73; tire steel, 
$5 to $5.50; open-hearth spring steel, $6.50; 
crucible spring steel, $12; steel bands, 
$4.33 to $5.25; steel hoops, $5; cold rolled 
steel, $5.25 to $6; toe calk steel, $7. 

Quantity differentials, lots under 1000 Ib. 
of a size, 35c. per 100 ib.; lots 1000 Ib. to 
1999 lb. of a size, 15c. 

Nails.—Quite a material drop in job- 
bing prices on cut nails is recorded, fol- 
lowing a similar decline in the list of 
the leading manufacturers, Retail 
houses have reduced prices on wire 
nails and brads, which simply is in line 
with reductions previously made by the 
jobbing trade. The demand for nails, 
according to the retail houses, holds up 
remarkably well, and stocks in their 
hands are in much better condition than 
they have been before in a long time. 

We from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, per keg, from the store, $4.35 base, 
f.o.b. Boston; from the mill, in less than 
car lots, $3.60 base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; coated 
wire nails, $5 per keg base; cut nails, $7 
per keg base, with the Tremont schedule 
of extras; galvanized cut nails, $10.50 per 
keg base. 


Pliers.—Following the recent advance 
in prices by a New York state manu- 
facturer of forged pliers, the local 
market has been flooded with rumors 
of impending reductions in lists of 
manufacturers making the better kinds. 
It is claimed that these stories are 
founded on letters received recently 
from the manufacturers. It is believed, 


quote 
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however, that prices on slip-joint pliers 
will not change. 

Kraeuter Goods.—Combination pliers, 5% 
in., $12.20 per doz.; 6 in., $14.45; 8 in., 
$17.50; 10 in., $21.30. Side cutting pliers, 
4 in., $17.50 per doz.; 5 in., $18.50; 6% in., 
$20.15; 7 in., $23.80; 8 in., $26.45. Button’s 
pliers, 6% in., $12.10 per doz.; 8 in., $15.30; 
10 in., $18.50. Common flat nose and com- 
mon round nose pliers, 4 in., $11.10 per doz.; 
4% in., $11.60; 5 in., $12.20; 5% in., $12.80; 
6 in., $14.05. Milliners’ pliers, 4% in., $17.20 
per doz. Electricians’ pliers, 6 in., $25.55 
per doz. Diagonal pliers, 5 in., $22.60; 5% 
in., $24.30; 6 in., $26.55. 

Pruning Shears.—Jobbers report or- 
ders are pruning shears coming in. 
While it is perhaps a little early to 
make predictions, they feel reasonably 
certain, basing their opinion on business 
already booked, that a considerable 
quantity of stock will be moved this 
season. It will be recalled that pruning 
shears, like many other things, were 
difficult to obtain last year, and the sup- 
position here is that retail stocks are 
lower than they have been before in a 
long time. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Pruning 
shears, Seymour Smith line, No. 0, $6.30 per 
doz.; No. 23, $9.66; No. 21, $12.60; No. 30, 
$12.60; No. 65, $13.86; No. 40, $23.10; No. 240, 
$25.20; No. 290, $31.50. 


Rubber Balls.—The leading makers 
of toy rubber balls have issued new lists 
which show a reduction of all of 10 per 
cent in prices. The lists are dated Jan. 
1, but were received by the jobbing 
trade this week. The new price, there- 
fore, applies to all orders placed this 
year. Jobbing prices have been revised 
accordingly. 

Sargent Goods.—Sargent & Co., New 
Haven, Conn., has notified the jobbing 
trade of a reduction in prices amounting 
to 10 per cent with these exceptions: 


‘plated butts, wrought bolts, planes, food 


choppers, bull rings and bright wire 
goods. Prices for these exceptions were 
previously adjusted. 

Scissors and Shears.—At least one of 
the manufacturers of scissors and 
shears has intimated by letter that 
prices are to be revised within the near 
future. This fact probably accounts for 
the stories of impending cuts by other 
producers, but as far as can be learned 
there is no real foundation for such 
rumors. Jobbers’ stocks of scissors and 
shears are considerably larger than 
they were at this time last year. 

Scissors.—Standard ladies’ Landers, 
Frary & Clark, 4-in., $11.50 per doz.; 4%- 
in., $12; 5-in., $12.50; 6-in., $14. Heinisch 
& Wiss, 4-in., $12.20; 5-in., $13.10; 6-in., 

Pocket, 4-in., $11.50 per doz.; 4%- 
5; 5-in., $12.40. Button hole. 4%- 
in., .75 per doz. Manicure, 3%-in., 
$16.35 per doz. Nail, 3%-in., $16.35 per doz. 

Shears.—Landers, Frary & ja- 
panned straight trimmers, 6-in., 
doz.; 6%-in., $11.25; 7-in., 
$12.50; 8-in., $13; i 
Nickeled straight 
6%-in., $13.25; 7T-in., $13.75: 
8-in., $15; 9-in., $18.20; 
Rankers’ shears, japanned, 12-in., 
Barbers’ shears, japanned, 7%-in., 2.50; 
nickeled. 8-in., $15.50; French pattern, 8-in., 
$15.50. Heinisch & Wiss, japanned, 
straight, 6-in., $11 per doz.; 6%-in., $11.75; 
-in., $1249; 7%-in., $13.10; 8-in., $13 80; 
9-in., $17.25; 10-in., $21.25. Nickelplated, 
6-in., $12.90 per doz.; 6%-in., $13.90 

Screws.—Going business in wood 
screws shows no improvement, accord- 
ing to the jobbing trade. More orders, 
and many of them for sizable lots, for 
cap, set, lag and machine screws are 


being booked, which have raised hopes 


trimmers, 
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in the heart of the wholesale dealer 
that the market is coming back sooner 
than anticipated. One of the leading 
Worcester screw machine products firms 
has reduced wages of employees. 

We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 70 per cent dis- 
count; flat head blued, 70 and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 67% per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, 57% per cent dis- 
count; flat head brass plated, 62% per cent 
discount; round head nickeled, 55 per cent 
discount; flat head nickeled, 55 per cent 
discount; flat head galvanized, 52% per cent 
discount. 

Coach screws, 45 per cent discount; set 
screws, including headless, 50 and 10 per 
cent discount; cap screws, square and 
hexagon, 50 per cent discount; fillister, 20 
per cent discount, flat, round and button 
head, list; lag screws, 45 per cent discount; 
iron machine screws, flat and round head, 
50 per cent discount; fillister, 45 per cent 
discount; flat and round head brass, 40 per 
cent discount; fillister, 35 per cent discount. 


Sheep Shears.—A few orders for 
sheep shears have been placed by retail 
hardware interests located in small 
towns in Vermont and New Hampshire 
and in certain western Massachusetts 
localitiesy but generally speaking the 
market is quiet. 


We Sheep 


055K, 


5%-in., 


from jobbers’ stocks: 
Vermonter brand, No. 
per doz.; No. 057K, 


quote 
shears, True 
5M%-in., $10.50 
$13 per doz. 
Threading Sets.—Some of the local 
mill supply houses have changed prices 
on two popular makes of adjustable 
pipe threading sets. They are now 
quoting 35 per cent discount, as com- 
pared with 30 per cent heretofore. 
Washing Machines.—Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain, Conn., has re- 
duced the retail price on the Universal 
washing machine from $195 to $175 
each. The usual discount to the hard- 
ware trade is allowed. The peak price 
on this washing machine was $225, so 
the new price represents a drop of $50 


‘the machine. 


Wire Cloth and Netting.—According 
to the jobbers the market is running 
along in a satisfactory manner. New 
goods are arriving from the factories 
almost every week, but almost imme- 
diately are applied to spring retail or- 
ders booked. So far there has been 
little real accumulation here, and ac- 
cording to every indication the market 
will keep well cleaned up this season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Wire Cloth.—Black, from the mill, $2.60 
base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; from the store, $2.75 
f.o.b. Boston. 

Window Netting.—Galvanized cellar win- 
dow netting, hardware grade, 12 to 24-in. 
6'4c. per sq. ft.; 24 to 48-in., 6c. per sq. ft. 

Poultry Netting.—Factory shipments, 40 
per cent discount, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; from 
the store, 35 per cent discount, f.o.b. Bos- 
ton, 


Wrenches.—All local jobbers have re- 
vised their quotations on agricultural 
wrenches, everybody now quoting on a 
25 per cent discount basis. The recent 
decline in prices on Stillson and Trimo 
wrenches, according to the jobbers, has 
as yet brought out comparatively little 
new business. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Stillson, 
55 and 5 per cent discount; Trimo pipe 
wrenches and parts, new list, 55 and 5 
per cent discount; Coes wrenches, large 
lots, 25 per cent discount; small lots, 10 
per cent discount; drop forged wrenches, 
20 per cent discount; Westcott’s wrenches, 
net list; agricultural wrenches, 25 per cent 
discount. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 31. 

hha mapene are practically no changes to 

be noted in the heavy iron and steel 
markets as set forth in our report of 
last week. The whole market is sim- 
ply marking time, and it is likely this 
condition will continue for some time 
yet. Jobbers and consumers are tak- 
ing no interest in the market aside 
from the buying that is absolutely nec- 
essary to keep stocks at a point where 
orders from the retailers and from con- 
sumers can be filled promptly. There 
is certainly no incentive for any one to 
anticipate iron and steel needs, whether 
he be a jobber or a buyer. The trade is 
still of the opinion that the low level 
of prices on most lines has not yet 
been reached. As a result, buyers are 
not buying a pound of anything they 
can get along without. There has been 
a further curtailment in operations by 
some of the independent mills, and 
production of iron and steel of all kinds 
is at the lowest ebb for five or six 
years. Figures on output of pig iron 
in January in the entire country, as 
printed in The Iron Age of last week, 
show the smallest output in any one 
month since 1914. The falling off in 
operations among the independent steel 
mills has also extended to the mills of 
the United States Steel Corporation 
to some extent. It is certain that even 
the present very limited output of 
heavy iron and steel is still very much 
heavier than the new demand, and un- 
less there is soon a revival in the new 
demand, still further curtailment of 
operations in the near future is certain. 
Probably the one concern in the Pitts- 
burgh district that is making the best 
showing in operations is the National 
Tube Co., this concern still operating 
all its plants to practically full ca- 
pacity. The company had very large 
orders on hand for tubular supplies 
when the slump came, and has not yet 
caught up on these. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is also doing very 
well, but in the past week this concern 
has slowed down to some extent in its 
sheet mill operations. In these condi- 
tions in the steel trade the matter of 
what is to be done in regard to wages 
is of no small importance. Recently 
wages of sheet and tin mill labor em- 
ployed in independent mills that sign 
the Amalgamated Association wage 
scales were reduced about 10 per cent, 
these wages being governed by the sell- 
ing prices of sheets and tin plates in 
the open market. This has been fol- 
lowed by a general reduction of 10 per 
cent in wages in the sheet and tin plate 
mills of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., this concern operating all its 
mills independently of any labor or- 
ganizations. There may be still fur- 
ther reductions in wages in sheet and 
tin plate mills that sign the Amal- 
gamated scale, as negotiations are said 
to be under way for a conference with 
the Amalgamated Association officials 
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and the owners of the independent mills, 


“at which the mill owners will ask for a 


revision to a lower basis of the present 
scale, which does not expire until June 
30 next. These mill owners claim they 
cannot compete with the non-union 
mills that are said to be paying lower 
wages. 

So far there has not been much cut- 
ting in prices of iron and steel prod- 
ucts, but here and there some small 
cuts are being made under the prices 
of the Steel Corporation, which are 
taken as the basis of the general mar- 
ket. In fact, with the high wages, 
high railroad freights and other high 
costs, there is not much chance for cut- 
ting in prices, the mills claiming that 
even with present prices they are not 
making any money, but in some cases 
are operating at an actual loss. 

General conditions in the jobbing and 
retail hardware trade are much the 
same as at last report. Jobbers report 
they are doing a fair volume of busi- 
ness, and say that sales in January 
were about as large as in the same 
month last year, one leading jobber re- 
porting a slight increase. Price changes 
to lower values are frequent. During 
the week there was a material cut in 
prices of chain, also some types of 
pliers, some automobile accessories, 
and also on a few of the lighter lines 
of hardware. Jobbers and retailers are 
using caution in the matter of making 
new purchases, and are buying only 
as their needs demand, except in cases 
where prices on goods are guaranteed 
by the makers against decline. Col- 
lections have tightened up somewhat, 
and lines of credit are being more close- 
ly scanned than formerly. When it is 
recalled that prices of raw rubber have 
declined from $2 per pound, the peak 
of prices during the war, to 12 cents 
per pound, the present price, and with 
enormous stocks all over the world, 
some idea can be formed of what con- 
cerns making rubber goods, and who 
had to carry large stocks, are up against 
at present. 

Automobile Accessories—The new 
demand for automobile accessories is 
still quiet and prices are showing a 
downward tendency on many lines. In 
the past week prices on vulcanizers, 
nearly all makes of jacks, brake shoes, 
Stewart Warner products, automobile 
brushes and dusters have been reduced 
about 10 per cent. Upholstering cot- 
ton dusters were reduced from $5.75 to 
$3.00 per dozen, while spring balances 
were cut about 15 per cent. 

Bars.—The mill price on steel bars 
remains at 2.85c. at mill in carload 
lots, and seems to be fairly strong, but 
the new demand is quiet. The railroads 
and the implement makers are the 
largest consumers of steel bars, but 
neither is buying much, so that the 
new business being entered by ‘the 
mills that roll steel bars is light. The 
same conditions are reported in iron 
bars, the demand being very quiet. 
The recent reduction made in prices of 
iron bars has not stimulated the new 
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demand. Mill prices on iron bars are 
about 3.50c. at mill and from warehouse 
about 4c. 


We quote from warehouses: Steel bars, 
$3.10 per lb. for the base sizes, with the 
usual mill differentials for other sizes: 
shafting, rounds, 4.85c. to 5.35c.; squares, 
flats and hexagons, 5.35c. to 5.85c.; iron 
bars, 4c. per lb. base. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—There has 
been a further reduction in prices of 
about 10 per cent, but makers say they 
cannot report any increase in the new 
demand. There has also been a further 
cut of $2 per ton in prices on all grades 
of rivets. None of the makers has 
enough orders on hand to run full, the 
average rate of operation being abour 
50 to 60 per cent, but one or two 
makers say they are running at close to 
70 per cent. The new demand for 
structural and boiler rivets is quiet, 
as there is not much new building go- 
ing on, and the boiler shops are also 
very quiet. Prices of rivets and the 
new discounts on large lots of nuts and 
bolts are now as follows: 


Large structural and ship rivets, $4.00; 
large boiler rivets, $4.10; small rivets, 60 
per cent off list; small machine bolts, rolled 
threads, 60 per cent off list; same sizes in 
cut threads, 50 and 10 per cent off list; 
longer and larger sizes of machine bolts, 
45 an d 5 per cent off list. 

Carriage bolts, %-in. x 6 in.: smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 40, 10 and 5 per 
cent off list; cut threads, 40 and 5 per cent 
off list; longer and larger sizes, 40 and 5 
per cent off list; lag bolts, 60 per cent off 
list; plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head, 50 
and 5 per cent off list; other style heads, 
20 per cent extra. 

Machine bolts, ¢c.p.c. and t. nuts %-in. x 
4-in.: smaller and shorter, 40, 10 and 6 per 
cent off list; longer and larger sizes, 40 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed sq. or hex. blank 
nuts, 2.25 off list. Hot pressed nuts, 
tapped, $1.75 off list. C P C and T sq, or 
hex. nuts, blank, $2.25 off list; C P C or T 
sq. or hex. nuts, tapped, $1.75 off list. 

Semi-finished hex. nuts, U. S. S. and §S. 
A. E.: 4 to 9/16-in. inclusive, 70 and 10 to 
75 and 10 per cent off list; 5% to 1 in. in- 
clusive, 65 to 70 per cent off list. 
bolts in packages, 75 and 10 per cent off 
list; stove bolts in bulk, 75, 10 and 2% per 
cent off list. Tire bolts, 50 per cent off list; 
track bolts, 5.50c. base. 

Square and Hex. Head Cap Screws.— 
% in. and under, 65 and 10 to 70 per cent 
off list; 9/16 in. to % in., 65 to 70 per cent 
off list. 

Set Screws.—1% in. and under, 70 and 5 
to 70 and 10 per cent off list; 9/16 in. to % 
in., 65 and 10 to 70 per cent off list. One 
cent per lb. extra for less than 200 kegs. 
Rivets in 100-lb. kegs, 25c. extra to buyers 
not under contract; small and miscellaneous 
lots less than two tons, 25c. extra; less 
than 100 lb. of a size, or broken kegs, 50c. 
extra. All prices carry standard extras 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Chain.—Effective on Feb. 1, the 
United States Chain & Forging Co., 
Pittsburgh, reduced prices on _ steei 
proof chain from 50c. to $1.25 per 100 
Ib. In a letter to the trade the com- 
pany says that this reduction has been 
made in a spirit of co-operation to meet 
a general demand for lower prices and 
to bring prices of chain nearer to those 
now being received by the farmer and 
planter for their products. The com- 
pany also says that it cannot foresee 
at this time any further reduction in 
the near future, and advises the trade 
to replenish stocks at the lower prices, 
which are expected to remain in force 
for some time. The new demand for 
chain for some time has been quiet, 
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but it is believed that these new prices, 
which are low when costs of labor and 
materials are considered, will stimu- 
late the demand. None of the chain 
works is running full, as buyers for 
some time have been placing orders only 
for actual needs. The new prices now 
in effect on steel proof chain are as fol- 
lows: 

This will make the prices for steel 
proof, BB and BBB coil chain using 1 
in. size for base at $6.75 per 100 lbs., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Pa., as follows: 


Proof BB 
. ne 25 


Cotton diaieieinilie on cotton mops 
were reduced on Jan. 29 from 25 to 80 
cents per dozen, according to size, and 
for 16 oz. to 36 oz. The new demand 
is only fair, the trade buying only as 
their actual needs demand. 

Craft Wrapping Paper.—Last week 
a reduction in prices of 3i4¢. per lb, 
was made in prices of craft wrapping 
paper. 

Sinks.—Prices on enameled porcelain 
sinks have been reduced about 10 per 
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The importance of 
the Markets at this 
time of the year when 
retailers are replacing 
stocks of all sorts 
should not be under- 
estimated. 
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cent. Makers report the new demand 
quiet. 

Sheets.—The new demand is not any 
better, and independent sheet mills are 
still operating to only about 40 to 50 
per cent of capacity. Last week the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. op- 
erated its sheet mills to about 80 per 
cent of capacity, and it is said this 
company has orders ahead for some 
time. The general unsatisfactory con- 
ditions existing in the sheet industry 
are shown by the fact that practically 
all the sheet mills have just made a 
reduction in wages of 10 per cent, this 
including the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. New business from ware- 
houses is reported to be fairly large. 


Pumps.—Prices on pitcher. spout 
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pumps have been reduced about 10 per 
cent. New demand is quiet, and the 
trade is buying only for actual needs. 

Paints.—For some time the new de- 
mand has been quiet, but the paint 
makers are of the opinion that demand 
will soon be better. 

Linseed oil is now quoted at 88c. per 
gallon in bbls. of 50 gallons. Turpentine 
is 95c. per gallon in bbls. Mixed paints 
are held by jobbers to retailers at about $3 
per gallon. White lead has been reduced, 
and is now quoted by dealers to the small 
trade at $13 per 100 lb., with a reduction of 
10 per cent over this price in 500 lb. lots. 
Varnish is being sold at about 40 per cent 
off list. 


Wheelbarrows.—Prices on garden 
wheelbarrows have been advanced about 
5 per cent, and makers report some 
betterment in the new demand. 

Swing Chain.—Prices on all makes 
have been reduced 20 per cent in sets 
and 15 per cent in reels. 

Wire Products.—Jobbers and retail- 
ers still report that the new demand for 
all kinds of wire and also for wire 
nails is quiet, in spite of the recent re- 
duction in prices. The trade is buy- 
ing only as needs demand, and stocks 
are reported lighter than for a long 
time. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
nails, $3.75 base per keg; annealed wire, 
base sizes, $3.75 per 100 Ib.; galvanized wire, 
$4.45; galvanized barbed wire, $4.60; wire 
brads, 60 and 10 to 70 per cent off list: 
woven wire fencing, out of stock, 50 and 5 
per cent off list. 


stocks: Wire 
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BARS—CROW 

Steel Crowbars, To to 40 Ib., 
84%4@9 %¢ 

Pinch Bars, 10 to 40 Ib., 
8%4@9 


BELTING—LEATHER— 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 0#..35% 
Belting, Heavy, 16 oz 40% 
Belting, Medium, 14% 02..40% 
Belting, Light, 50% 
Second quality, Sides 

Second Quality, Shoulders. .60% 
Cut —— Lacing, Strictl 360 


No, 
soar Lacing Sides, per sq. 
ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 in- 
, sides 17 sq. ft. and over..47¢ 
"Under 17 sq. 45¢ 
Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grode)s0nie® 
Standard 10% 
Best Grades 
BLOCKS—Tackle— 
Common wooden 
Patent ccccccceccccccccece 15% 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
% «6, and smaller. ..40&10% 
Common Carriage (rollea 
thread): 
«x 6, and smaller15&5 Less 
arger or longer...15&5 
Phila, Eagle, $3.00 list 
Bolt Ends, H. P. N 
Machine (cut thread): 
% «4, and smaller 
Lorger or longer 
CHAIN—Proof Coil— 
American Coil; Straight Link: 
hy ne Y% Soe 26 


i0 ‘50; 14 $10.25 25; $4, $9.75; 
Hy, $9.50; %, $9.25; 1 in, 
$9'00. 


DRESSING—Belt— 

Liquid in gal. cans, gal...$3.00 

DETLE AND DRILL 
CKS— 


Twist, But 
Twist, Taper and Straight 
Shank ........ Ctocededee 


Wire Gauge Jobbers’ and R. S. 
Blacksmith 
Brace Drills for Wooa..334% 


EMERY—Tarkish— 
Out of market at present time. 
Domestic, 11%¢ 


HAMMERS AND 
SLEDGES— 


Over 5 Ib 


OILERS— 

Steel, Copper Plated. .50-10-5% 
Chace, Brass and Copper...10% 
Railroad coppered 34% 
Chace, Zine Plated 

Railroad, brass ‘ 


PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 


Railroad : 
Contractors’ Picks.20% Discount 


ROPE— 
Eastern Retail Trade. Per |b. 
Manila, % in diam. and larger: 
Highe st Grade 23 
Second Grade 
Hardware Grade 
Sisal, 4% in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade a 
Second Grade 20¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 
Medium and Coarse: 
First Quality, 234%4¢; second 
quality 20%¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarns: 
First quality 
Second quality 
Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-in. and larger, 
49@50¢ 
Medium, 6/16-in. and larger, 
47 @48¢ 


Third Gr., 5/16-in. and 
larger 45@46¢ 
Jute: 
No. 1. %-in. and Pes 
No. 2, “%-in. and up. aerire} 
SAWS AND FRAMES— 
ack— 
Saws, 6 to 14 in., inc 
Saws, Machine Blades, 
12 to 14 in 


Saw Frames— 
Iron, adj., per doz 


Steel, adj., 8 to 12 in., per doz., 
17.88 


Steel, adj., steel hdle., per doz., 
$8. 11 


Star H. S. Frame 
Adj. Pistol-Grip, per doz. .$21. 22 
SCREWS— 

Coach, Lag and Jack— 
Coach, Gimlet Point.. .40&5% 


Jack Screws— 
Standard List 
Machine— 
Cut Thread Iron, 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
50&10% 
Fillister or Oval Round Head, 
50&10 % 
Fillister or Oval Head .40&10% 


. Rolled Thread Iron, F. “ or 


R. H. 4 Of 
Fillister or Oval Head. "80% 
Reet ay | wee 
> 3 aes 50&10% 
Fillisier = ‘Ge Head. ..60% 


Set and Cap— 
lat Head, Iron 


and smaller 
%” and larger 
Fillister Head Cap 


Wood 
Flat Head, Iron 
Round Head, Iron 


Round Head, Brass. .57%4&15% 
Flat Head, Bronze. .55&10&10% 
Round Head, Bronze 

52% &10&10% 


ah ty 8S, DIES AND 
Ps— 


70&15% 


Heng Taps, % to 1 in. 
% tow 
7/16 to 1 
Hiend Taps, smaller than % 
CeCCO CK CeCCEECCoeeees 45% 


M. _ Ray 4 Taps, No. 2 * 
12 in. 50% 

M, s. “Teper Taps, larger. .40% 

WASHERS—Cast— 


Over %-inch, barrel lots, per 
100 ib. $7.2 


Iron and Steel 


Size bolt .. 5/146 % 
Washers $11.75 10.50 


8.00 
WRENCHES— 
Agricultural 
Adligator or Crocodile 
Drop Forged S 
Stillson pattern 60& 
Genuine Walworth Stillson, 


WMETALS— 
1 


Copper— 
Lake Ingot 
Electrolytic 
Casting 


Spelter and Sheet Zince— 
Western spelter 
Sheet Zinc, No. 9 base, cast 
13% @14¢ 
Lead— 
amewien an Pig. Per Ib. .5%@6%¢ 
Be Per 1b..6% @7%¢ 


Solder 

% x % guaranteed 
Stn (cvaaheéhaceeasuannd 231%4¢ 
Re fined 19%¢ 

Prices of solder indicated by 
Private brand vary according to 
composition. 

Babbitt Metal— 

Best grade, per Ib..... 80¢ 
Commercial grade, per ib. '40¢ 
Antimony— 

Asiatic, per Ib 


Aluminum— 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
99 per cent pure), i iagots for 
remelting, per Ib 35 to 38¢ 
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Paint Material Prices as Quoted in New York—February 7, 1921 





1921 


February :10, 





. . 0 
Animal, Fish and Vege- Olive, denatured, bbl., Gum Shellac Black, Ivory ....... $.15 @3 
table Oils— _ ber gal. ..+-seeeeeee $2.00@2.40 = Diamond I.........++ $ .90@ .95  Lampblack ......... ..12 @40 
ee a nergy: in vised 3@ — Fine Orange ......... 65@ .68 Blue, Chinese ......... 60 @— 
Lote; Bal. ossccvevesd $ .69@ — uaa... oe. cue a. | ee 57@ .60 ‘Blue, Prussian ........ 60 @— 
City, 5-bbl. lots, gal..... = Soya Bean, bbl. Ib...... 8 @ 8% DOG sa vwicciavesensanen nominal Blue, Soluble ......... 6 @— 
Out-of-town, 5 bbl. lots 7 Bate TO occ censesess nominal Blue, Ultramarine --15 @40 
and over, gal.......- 69@ — Miscellaneous Be. svietcstencsns 53@ .57 Brown, American, Burnt 34@ 4 
Boiled, 2¢ per gal. advance on Raw. Barytes: V. B. 0, sccrveccecess 1.00@1.10 Brown, Sienna, Italian, 
“S Ene on ot oT 45 @1 50 Prime, White, ton......... 30@40 tone Dry ..-.++ee0e 68@ .70 Burnt and Powdered.. 7 @15 
a en eee en ae OR OME; BBi60 2 csi cc. s st 20@25 White and Red Lead, Ete. Te, Umber ..,..-.5 @ 6 
Cotton seed, Chalk, precipitate, per lb...5@5% Cents per Ib. eoere Raw Lump..... 6 @7 
Bleachable ........+-- 6 @— _ Heavy, per Ib........... 4% @4% White Lead, Dry...... @ 8% Green, — ae @37 
Yellow Summer, Prime, China, Clay, domestic BE URS s.scicvngveecveas 10%@ — —_ , jreen, ju @33 
Eye reer: 8%@ — powdered, per ton............ 25 Red Lead, Dry....... 94%@ 9% senic shears eae 
Tallow, acidless, gal... .78@ .82 Imported, powdered, per ton....35 VG ss ionsecrexeee 11%@ — Ee ee een 
Menhaden ee Se a es zine Indian Red, Standard...14 @16 
Crude, bbl., gal 32@ .35 Commercial ..........- 1.40@1.50 “ Rose Pink 25 @40 
rude, Sree 2 ae veenes Oxide, Selected, per lb. 9%@— Rose Pink ........+-.. 

Light pressed, gal..... 46@ .48 3 BD cecccsccvcveees : as ar fies 10 @10% | OG a es 22 @30 
Bleached Winter, gal... .48@ .50 Ex. Gilders ........... 1.50@1.60 sociales ladle at Raa > Para Pure 2.00@2.10 
z e Litharge, casks, per Ib....8%@9 Green Seal .........- SM. goicdi, eee TD eas al lag a tia rae <2 
Cocoanut, Ceylon, bbl., , pihhhe Gini BU ee 12% @12% Commercial ........... 20 @s0 
N.. J, pet 1B...0s000 11% @12% Glues D cilia Vermilion, English ....1.00@— 
Cod, Domestic, Prime.. .50@ .55 Fish, gal. ..+-+++++-- 1.40@1.80 Py OnOFe Per Ib, -—- Natural Red Oxide..... 4 @5 
Newfoundland, in bbl.. .55@ .60 Bone, Ib. ..-.++e+eeeeeeee 28@ — Black, Carbon Gas....12 @30 Yellow, Chrome ....... 2 @— 
Corn, Refined, bbl., Ib. .10%@ .11 Spirits of Turpentine Dia, BARE «cccvsc0r 5%@10 Ochre, French ........ 4 @5% 
Crude, bbl., per Ib..... 8%@ 9 PUG A WR ok0a scons 61@ — Diack, DROP socecscess 8 @15 DOMME co ccccccvececs 30 @50 











CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
538 Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, Feb. 7. 

EPORTS from the retail trade lack 

uniformity, but the most of the re- 
tailers report that in January they did 
about the normal amount of business 
for that month. Some of the smaller 
retail merchants are complaining of 
poor business. Falling off in sales 
with many of these is due to the fact 
that merchants have allowed their 
stocks to run low. Salesmen from job- 
bing houses report that many retail- 
ers have allowed their stocks to be- 
come so low that they must replenish 
them at once and that they are now 
placing orders. 

Jobbers are getting a fair volume of 
well sorted orders, most of the trade 
buying in small lots to keep their stocks 
up. As a whole, the jobbing trade re- 
ports an improvement in business. 

The price tendency continues down- 
ward. Quite a few reductions were 
made during the week, including 5 to 
10 per cent declines on various mis- 
cellaneous minor items. Some retail- 
ers are still holding off for lower prices 
on seasonable spring goods, but most 
of the retail trade has purchased its 
spring merchandise. Mill supplies and 
mechanics tools are moving very slow- 
ly, owing to the curtailment of plant 
operations. Jobbers are selling little 
builders’ hardware, but a few of the re- 
tailers report some activity in this line. 
The building outlook in Cleveland for 
the coming season shows a marked im- 
provement owing to the development or 
a number of large building projects. 
The question of wages in the building 
trades has not yet been settled, but it 
is a general belief that if building me- 
chanics will accept a reduction in wages 
to a fair basis there will be a good 
volume of building in Cleveland during 
the present year. 


Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 


There is little activity either in tires 
or accessories at present. Retailers have 
allowed their stocks to run very low 
and everything points to a good volume 
of business early in spring. Prices are 
unchanged. Jobbers quote spark plugs 
in lots of less than 100 as follows: 

Champion ‘X’’ 50c. each; % regular and 
2 pieces, 58c.; % heavy stone, 65c, 

Bathroom Fixtures.—A price reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent has been made on 
nickel plate bathroom fixtures. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Following the price 
reduction of from 10 to 20 per cent by 
manufacturers prices have again been 
reduced by jobbers on bo!ts and nuts 
and small rivets. The prices below are 
the regular quotations by jobbers, but 
these might be shaded for attractive or- 
ders. 

Large machine bolts, 40 to 45 per cent 
off list; small machine bolts, 45 to 50 per 


cent off list; large and small carriage bolts, 
35 to 40 per cent off list. 4 


Barb Wire.—There is little activity 
in barb wire at present, but jobbers ex- 
pect considerable demand from the 
country trade within the next few 
weeks. ; 

We quote barb wire from jobbers’ stocks 


in 80-rod spools as follows: Cattle wire, 
$4.25; hog wire, $4.55; American specials, 
$3.25. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Prices on some 
lines of butts and hinges have been re- 
duced 5 to 10 per cent and similar re- 
ductions have been made on various 
miscellaneous items in builders’ hard- 
ware. This is moving vefy slowly at 
present. 

Chalk Lines.—Prices on cotton chalk 
lines have been reduced 25 per cent. 
Jobbers quote 50-ft. ball lines at 75c. 
and 100-ft. ball lines at $1.40. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—A fur- 
ther 10 per cent reduction has been 
made on copper rivets and burrs, which 
are now quoted at 40 per cent off list. 

Coat and Hat Hooks.—Prices on wire 
coat and hat hooks have been marked 
down 10 per cent. 








Jobbers quote No. 170 hooks at $1.40 per 
gross. 


Chain.—The chain market is quiet, 
with prices unchanged, although some 
manufacturers have reduced prices. 

Jobbers quote %-in. common chain at 
10i%c. per lb.; 7/16 at 10%c., and %-in. at 
10c. per lb. for stock shipment, 

Garden Tools.—Shipments of garden 
tools for the spring trade are now be- 
ing made by jobbing houses. Some re- 
tailers have not yet placed their or- 
ders. However, most of the buying in 
this line was done sometime ago. 

Grass Catchers.—Prices on _ grass 
catchers have bene marked down 20 per 
cent. Jobbers now quote standard grass 
catchers at $7.25 per doz. 

Galvanized Ware.—Competition be- 
tween manufacturers has resulted in 
some price shading by manufacturers 
of galvanized ware and the market at 
present is somewhat irregular. 


Jobbers quote list prices on tubs: No. 1, 
$16 per doz.; No. 2, $18 per doz., and No. 3, 
$21 per doz., and 12-qt. pails at $6.15 per 
doz. These prices are subject to a 33 per 
cent discount. 


Game Traps.—Jobbers are selling 
game traps for next season, but or- 


ders so far*have been light. Prices are 
unchanged. 
Jobbers quote Victor traps as follows: 


No. 0, $1.70 per doz.; No. 1, $2.01 per doz.; 
No. 1%, $2.75 per doz.; No. 0 Jump trap, 
$2.35 per doz.; 1 Jump trap, $2.75 per 


doz.; No. 1% ‘eeu trap, $3.50 per doz. 

Garden Hose.—An interesting devel- 
opment in connection with the read- 
justment of raw material prices is 
found in the garden hose situation. It is 
stated at present, owing to the low 
price of rubber and fabric, that first 
grade hose can be made cheaper than 
the second grade hose. This evidently 
will eventually result in further read- 
justments that will bring down the 
cost of manufacturing the second grade 
hose. 

Lanterns.—There is a fair demand 
for lanterns for fall delivery, orders 
for which are now being taken at the 
new prices noted in our last report. 


Jobbers quote: No. 77 cold blast short 
globe lanterns at $14 per doz., as compared 
with a $15 price that has been prevailing. 


February 10, 1921 


Nails and Wire.—There is a moderate 
demand for nails and wire, and retail- 
ers are able to get all the stocks they 
need without delay. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Jobbers quote prices as follows: Wire 
nails, $4 per keg; No. 9 annealed wire, $4 
per 100 1Ib.; No. 0 galvanized wire, $4.70 
per 100 lb.; cement coated nails, $4 per 
100 Ib. 


Oil Cook Stoves.—The buying of oil 
cook stoves for spring delivery, which 
was active for some weeks, has fallen 
off, as practically the greater part of 
the early orders have been placed. 


Jobbers quote the Kerogas type of cook 
stove as follows: Two-burner, $12.50; 3- 
burner, $17.45; 4-burner, $21.70. 

Oil Cans.—Prices on galvanized oil 
cans have been reduced 25 per cent. 
Jobbers quote 4 gal. cans at $12.00 per 
doz.; 1 gal cans at $4 per doz. 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
Shipments of poultry netting and wire 
cloth are being made to the retail 
trade. There is still quite a little ac- 
tivity in these lines in orders from re- 
tailers who deferred buying last year. 
The market is firm and there are no in- 
dications that prices will be reduced. 

Jobbers quote as follows: Poultry netting 
45 per cent discount f.o.b. Pittsburgh for 
mill shipment and 40 to 40 and 5 per cent 
discount for shipment from stock for gal- 
vanized weaving black wire cloths, $2.75 
per 100 sq. ft. for shipment from _ stock, 
and $2.50 f.o.b. Pittsburgh for mill ship- 
ment; white metal and galvanoid wire 
cloth, $3 per 100 sq. ft. for mill shipment 
and $3.25 for stock shipment; bronze wire 
cloth, $9.25 per 100 sq. ft. 


Pruning Shears.—The demand for 
pruning shears for spring shipment 
continues active. 


Jobbers quote: 
shears at $11 per doz.: 
No. R 65, $20 per doz. 


Roofing Material.—A number of 
manufacturers of asphalt roofing have 


Pexto No. 50 pruning 
No. 0, $6.25 per doz.; 


HARDWARE AGE 


advanced prices. The market is now 
about 10 per cent higher than it was 
a month ago. Owing to the deep cut 
made in prices last fall present prices 
are considerably below those that pre- 
vailed last summer. 

Rope.—The rope market has been 
greatly stimulated by the recent 5 cent 
per lb. reduction in prices. Some man- 
ufacturers believe that there is likely 
to be some recovery in prices. 


Jobbers quote best grades manila rope 
at 19%c. per Ib. for shipment from stock: 
sisal rope at 14%c. per lb. for shipment 
from mill, and 1l5c. per lb. for shipment 
from stock. 


Steel Roofing.—Steel roofing is mov- 
ing fairly well and is quoted by jobbers 
at $5.30 per square for 29 gage. 

Sash Cord.—There is little activity in 
sash cord and prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote: Common No. 8 cord at 
36c. per lb. and standard cord at 39c. per Ib. 


Sleds.—With the fixing of sled prices 
for next fall jobbers are placing or- 
ders and report a fair volume of busi- 
ness, although not as heavy as a year 
ago. 

Retail prices established for Flexible 
Flyers are as follows: No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, 
$5; No. 3, $6.50; No. 4, $7. Retailers are 
allowed '/2 off from these prices. Prices on 
Lightning Guiders net to retailers are: No. 
19, $14.50 per doz.; No. 20, $16.25 per doz.; 
No. 21, $18.75 per doz.; No. 22, $21 per doz. 
Sled prices are guaranteed for the season. 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Stove pipe 
and elbows are moving well at the 
prices recently established for the first 
half of the year. 

Jobbers quote 28-gauge, 6-in. pipe at $4.75 
per crate and 6-in. elbows at $1.80 per doz. 
They are now taking orders for delivery 
up to July 1. 


Wrought Brass Butts.——Prices on 
wrought brass butts have declined 25 
per cent and are quoted by jobbers at 
10 per cent off list, 


TWIN CITIES 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Feb, 1, 1921. 
~ ENERAL retail hardware conditions 

J continue dull, although a slight im- 
provement is noticeable. 

Jobbers report a continued improve- 
ment in sales, bat sales have not as yet 
reached any volume. They remain very 
optimistic, however, that business will 
gradually get back to normal. 

Collections are slow, and this has a 
great deal to do with reductions of job- 
bers and dealers to buy. This condi- 
tion is more noticeable in auto acces- 
sory lines. One Dakota banker advised 
his bank has 102 loans out for every 95 
depositors. 

It will be noted that this report con- 
tains many items not reported for some 
time. These items are more seasonable 
and the unseasonable items have been 
dropped temporarily. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Building activ- 
ity shows some improvement, especially 
in the construction of small dwellings. 
However, the increase is very small. 

Axes.—Sales continue light. No price 
es have as yet been made in this 
ine. 


Single 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
double 


bit, base weights, $16.50 per doz.; 
bit, base weights, $21.50 per doz. 

Brads.— Jobbers report a_ small 
amount of spring business being placed. 
Prices remain firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 75 
per cent from standard lists. 

Bolts.—Very little business is being 
done in this line at present. Jobbers’ 
stocks are in good condition. While 
jobbers have not as yet made further 
reductions in price, contrary to expec- 
tations the factories have made another 
heavy decline, which should be reflected 
in jobbers’ quotations shortly. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small carriage bolts, 30 per cent; large 
carriage bolts, 25 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 40 per cent: large machine bolts, 
20 per cent: stove bolts, 55 per cent; lag 
screws, 45 per cent. 

Churns.—A fair amount of orders are 
being received by jobbers for churns, 
although business is not up to the usual 
volume. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
jelle churns at 45 per cent from standard 
lists. 

Eaves Trough Conductor Pipe and El- 
bows.—Sales continue slow in line with 
general business conditions, and the sea- 


75 


son is a little early for repair work. 
Prices remain as last quoted. 

We 
Eaves 


quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
trough, 28-gage, 5-in., lap joint, 
single bead, $6.82 per 100-ft.; conductor 
pipe, 28-gage, corrugated, 3-in., $6.93 per 
100 ft.; elbows, 3-in, corrugated, $1.94 per 
doz. 


Files.—A very small amount of busi- 
ness is being done in this line, although 
it shows some improvement. No price 
changes. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks. 
Nicholson files, 45-5 per cent; Riverside and 
Areade brands, 50-10 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—Market. remains 
rather dull, although there was a slight 
improvement following the recent re- 
duction in price. No further price 
changes have been made. 

We quote from local 
Standard No. 1 galvanized 


doz.; standard No. 2, 
ard No. 3, $13.20 


jobbers’ stocks: 
tubs, $9.60 per 
$10.80 per doz. ; stand- 
per doz.; heavy gal- 
vanized No. 1, $23 per doz.; heavy No, 2, 
$25.50 per doz.; heavy No. 3, $28.50 per 
doz. ; standard 10-qt. galvanized pails, $3.15 
per doz.; standard 12-qt., $3.60 per doz.; 
standard 14-qt., $4.50 per doz.; standard 
16-qt., stock, $7.20 per doz.; standard 18- 
qt., stock, $8.35 per doz. 


Hose, Garden.—Dealers who have not 
already done so should arrange for a 
normal season’s supply. Prices are 
somewhat below those quoted last year. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Competition, %-in., 3-ply, 10c. per ft.; 5-ply 
rubber, %-in., 1l4c. per ft.; %-in. cotton, 
13%c., per ft. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—While it is too 
early in the season for retail sales, re- 
tailers should get their stocks in shape 
for spring business. Jobbers have a 
fair stock on hand. Prices remain very 
high. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
White Mountain, $5.78 each; 
Mountain, $9.45 each. 


stocks: 
8-qt. 


t-qt. 
White 


Lawn Mowers.—This is a good sea- 
sonable item for the dealer to arrange 
for at the present time for spring de- 
livery on a guaranteed price. Jobbers’ 
stocks are not ‘very large. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Philadelphia lawn mowers styles C, E, and 
K, at 25 per cent from list. Riverside, ball- 
bearing, at $9.50 each. 

Milk Cans.—There is nota great deal - 
cf business in this line as yet, but a 
fair volume is looked for early in the 
spring season. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 


tailroad milk cans, 5-gal., 3.50 
8-gal., $4.40 each; 10-gal., $4.60 each, 


stocks: 
each ; 


Nails.—For the first time in many 
months jobbers have sufficient stock to 
meet normal demands. Prices remain 
same as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Bright wire nails, $4.50 base; cement 
nails, $4.10 base per keg. 


stocks: 


coat 


Paper.—Jobbers report a fair amount 
of business due to dealers getting stock 
in shape for spring business. Price re- 
mains as last reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b.; Barrett’s No. 2 tarred felt, $4.15 per 
ewt.; Barrett's threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, 
$2.08 per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.39 per roll. 
No. 20 red rosin. per roll; No. 25 red 
rosin, 85c. per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1 per 
roll. 


T5e. 
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Planters.—Retail sales are light. Job- 
bers report a fair volume of business 
with the retail trade. 

We quote from 
Acme potato planters 
$11.25 each. 

Poultry Netting.—Most of the retail 
dealers undoubtedly placed their orders 
last fall. However, those who have not 
already done so should take care of nor- 
mal season’s reqiirements. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Hexagon poultry netting, 40 and 
cent from standard lists. 

Rope.—Sales continue slow, although 
a slight improvement was noted after 
the recent reduction in price. Prices 
remain same as last reports. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Columbian manila rope at 21%c. per Ib. 
base; Columbian sisal rope at 16%4c. per 
lb. base. 

Sandpaper.—A _ slight improvement 
in this item noted in sales in this line. 
Prices remain firm. 

We quote from local 
Best grade No. 1 at $ 
grade No. 1 at $6.50 per’ ream; 
paper at $15 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—While this item has not 
been quoted for some time, it will be 
noted that a very heavy decline has 
taken place, in line with the cotton mar- 
ket. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Silver Lake No. 8 at $65c. per lb.; ordinary 
braided cotton No, 8 at 38c. per Ib. 


stocks: 
planters, 


local jobbers’ 
and corn 


stocks: 
10 per 


jobbers’ stocks: 
7.20 per ream; second 
No. 1 garnet 


Sash Weights.—Sales in this item are 
improving as the season approaches for 
same. Price remains same as last fall, 
but there should be a reduction in price 
on this item. 

We quote 
$4 per cwt. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—A small 
amount of spring business has started, 
which will increase as soon as the sea- 
son opens. Retail sales are at a mini- 

“mum, 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Common screen doors, 2-8 x 6-8, at $29.40 
per doz.; fancy doors, same size, $34.80 
per doz.; Sherwood adjustable 24-in. win- 
dow screens at $9 per doz.; Wabash ex- 
tension at $7.70 per doz. 


from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Screws.—Demand is at a very low 
point, unusually so even for this time 
of the year. Prices remain as _ last 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat-head bright screws, 70-10 pér cent; 
round-head blued screws, 6714-5 per cent; 
flat-head japanned screws, 5 per cent; 
flat-head brass screws, per cent; 
round-head brass screws, 47% per cent; 
iron machine screws, 60 per cent; brass 
machine screws, 40 per cent. 

Solder.—Market for solder continues 
very dull. Jobbers have a normal stock, 
but it is moving very slowly. Prices 
remain as last. 


We quote from 
Half and half, 28c. 


Steel Sheets.—Business remains very 
inactive on this item, but should show 
some improvement shortly. There has 
been a further reduction of 25c. per 
cewt. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
28-gage black sheets, $6.10 per cwt.; 28- 
gage galvanized sheets, $7.45 per cwt. 


local jobbers’ stocks: 


per Ib. 


Tacks.—A very small amount of busi- 
ness is being done at the present time. 
Prices remain practically the same as 
last fall. 
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local jobbers’ stocks: 


82c. 


We quote from 
American cut, 8-oz. per doz.; tinned 
carpet, 8-oz., 85c. per doz.; blued carpet 
8-0z., 76c. per doz.; double pointed, 11-o0z., 
39l%4c, per doz. 


Wheelbarrows.—There is somewhat 
of an improvement in sales preparatory 
for spring business. There has been a 
decline in price since last reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Fully bolted wood barrows, $42 per doz.; 
No. 1 tubular steel, $7.50 each; No. 1 wood 
garden barrow, $5.75 each. 


Wire Cloth.—Most of the jobbers have 
received shipments of wire cloth and 
will no doubt begin shipping spring 
orders within a few weeks. Retail de- 
mand is dead. Price remains as last 
season. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black, 12 x 12 mesh, at $2.50 per 100 sq. ft. 
Alumina, 12 x 12 mesh, at $3 per 100 sq, ft. 

Wire.—Sales of wire remain at a low 
point, but should improve in the near 
future. No price changes. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Barbed wire, painted, cattle, 80-rod spools, 
$3.74; galvanized, $4.30; painted hog wire, 
$4; galvanized hog wire, $4.58 per spool. 
Smooth black No. 9, $4.50 per cwt.; gal- 
vanized smooth No. 9, $5.20 per ecwt. 


Cleveland Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Feb. 7, 1921. 

The paint market continues rather 
dull, although retailers are placing 
some orders for spring delivery.. Man- 
ufacturers are guaranteeing present 
prices until time of shipment and some 
believe that the present prices will 
hold until July. 

Jobbers quote best quality of mixed paint 
at $4 per gal. for co'ors and $3.25 for white. 

Linseed Oil.—Prices on linseed oil 
have not changed since our last report 
and the trade thinks that these have 
about reached bottom. 

Jobbers quote: Linseed oil at 90c. per 
gal. for raw and 92c. for boiled oil in barre] 
lots. 

Turpentine. — Turpentine is quiet 
and rather weak, although prices are 
unchanged. / 

Jobbers quote: 
gal. in barrel lots. 

White Lead.—Prices on white lead 
are being guaranteed until July 1, and 
this has apparently resulted in a stim- 
ulation of the market, as a fair volume 
of orders are being placed. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Jobbers quote: White lead at 13c 
in 100 lb. kegs. 


Turpentine at $1.10 per 


per |b. 


The Traveling Salesmen Helps 


(Continued from ‘page 43) 

things people are being made to want 
by general advertising. 

“Now, a dealer like that can learn 
a lot from the salesman because the 
salesman knows all about thé busi- 
ness and what is being advertised 
and what is going to be advertised. 
He knows what is selling in the city 
that is a little ahead of the place 
where you live, so he can tell you 
what is going to sel] pretty soon in 
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‘your town. You can get a lot of 


information from a salesman about 
lines he doesn’t sell, things that don’t 
compete with him, just as you can 
get news from him about the mar- 
ket. I’m not trying to make you be- 
lieve I’m a great man, but I get 
started on some of these ideas of 
mine and I don’t know when to stop. 
Now, go on and tell me about this 
snappy little buss you’ve been get- 
ting. I see it’s got all the pep in the 
world, and you haven’t got to step 
on the gas any harder to convince me 
that it will go fast enough to suit 
me.” 


West Virginia Meeting 
(Continued from page 63) 
Merchandise,” E. G. Weir, Dowagiac, 
Mich. Balance of morning spent with 

exhibitors. 

Wednesday, 2 P. M.—Singing. Pres- 
ident’s address. Report of secretary- 
treasurer. Question box, “Credits.” 
Discussion led.by J. L. Hall, Fairmont. 
Balance of afternoon spent with ex- 
hibitors. Wednesday evening, 8 o’clock, 
theater party. 

Thursday, Feb. 3, 9.30 A. M.—Sing- 
ing. Question box, “What Electric Ap- 
pliances Mean to the Hardware Store.” 
Discussion led by W. H. Pimung, Hunt- 
ington and Williamson. Address, “Ex- 
cess Profits,” Rivers Peterson, editor 
National Hardware Bulletin. 

Thursday, 2 P. M.—Singing. Ques- 
tion box, “Sporting Goods in a Hard- 
ware Store.” Discussion led by C. J. 
Richardson, Marlinton. Report of nom- 
inating committee. Report of resolu- 
tion committee. Report of legislative 
committee. Report of memorial com- 
mittee. Unfinished business. New busi- 
ness. Adjournment. 


Alfred L. Lincoln Dead 


Alfred L. Lincoln, prominently identi- 
fied with the Taunton, Mass., twist drill 
industry, died recently, at the Clear- 

yater Hospital, Clearwater, Fla., age 
59 years. His connection with the twist 
drill industry began in 1890, first with 
the New Process Co. as manager. Later 
he was a promoter of the Lincoln & 
Wood Co., afterward the Lincoln & 
Williams Co., and still later the Lincoln 
Twist Drill Co., which eventually was 
sold to the Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass. Within the past year 
or so Mr. Lincoln organized the Old Col- 
ony Tool Co., Taunton, Mass., taps, dies, 
etc. His sons, Ralph L. and Jerome W. 
Lincoln, are the officers of the last 
named organization. Mr. Lincoln is also 
survived by a brother, William B. Lin- 
coln. 

“Parson C. Rickey, treasurer, Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., cut- 
lery, etc., has been made a director, 
Commercial Trust Co., that city. 
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The Message in March 


CKINNEY Anti-Friction 

Butts are again being called 
to the attention of several million 
magazine readers this month. These 
advertisements point to the advan- 
tages of McKinney Hinges for use 
in homes where the appointments 
are selected with care to promote 
harmony. 


McKinney Anti-Friction Butts 
are designed particularly for heavy 


work. Every day on millions of 
doors they are proving their worth 
by work effectively done in silence. 
Other McKinney Hinges and Butts 
have been designed with equal 
thought for the task tobe performed. 
From the smallest to the largest they 
combine true craftsmanship with 
practical everyday usefulness. 


Dealers should be ready to follow 
up this McKinney advertising with 
sales. The McKinney Manufactur- 
ing Company is ready to help you. 
Send for window and covnter dis- 
plays, proofs of the national adver- 


‘tising and the complete campaign 


of general hardware advertisements 
for your local newspapers. 


Establish your store as McKinney 
Headquarters. In all the magazine 
advertising, illustrated booklets on 
both hinges and McKinney Ga- 
rage Door Sets are being offered. 
McKinney Products are becoming 
better known every month. Let your 
customers know you handle the 
McKinney line. A display in your 
window will tell the story and 
bring hinge buyers into your store. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door 


hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 





























Being Products 


Magazine Screw Driver 


A most unique hand tool has been 
placed on the market. It is the Olson 
magazine screw driver, a product of the 
Olson Mfg. Co., 56 Commercial Street, 
Worcester, Mass. This tool contains in 














Olson Magazine Screw Driver 


its own handle three strong blades and 
one sturdy awl. 

The cap has a chuck locked inside of 
it, so that it acts as a chuck and a cap 
at the same time. The blades tongue 
into the chuck, which in turn tongues 
into the handle. When the cap is tight- 
ened with a blade inserted it becomes 
as a solid steel screwdriver. The 
handle is of steel, knurled on the out- 
side to give a firm grip and _ nickel 
plated to prevent rust. The inside is 
hollowed out to hold all four tools. In 
the bottom of the handle the metal is 
left heavy so as not to buckle if struck 
with a hammer. 

The blades of the Olson magazine 
screwdriver are made from 5/16 round 
high-grade steel forged and tempered. 
The sizes furnished are 11/32, 9/32 and 
3/16, offering a range that will fit any 
screw. The tool is large enough to 
hang a door and yet small enough to 
fix a call bell. The awl is four-cornered 
and tapered from a point to 5/16 across 
corners. It is small enough to make 
starting holes for curtain hanger screws 
and is large enough for door hinge 
screws. The length of the screw driver 
with the blade inserted is 5% in.; with 
the tools inside the magazine’s com- 
partment the length is 3% in. The 
weight of the complete tool is 7 ounces. 


Affords Hot Water Supply 


Hot water supply, lighting and heat- 
ing equipment are often considered the 
three most important utilities of the 
modern home. The hot water is prob- 
ably the most needed of the three. All 
year ’round there are clothes to be 
washed, dishes also, floors to be 
scrubbed, and in the sick room it is 
needed. For taking baths it is essential 
that plenty of hot water be available. 
For the house with running water and 
a gas line, the Ruud tank water heater 
offers a supply of hot water in a few 
minutes’ time. The Ruud heater is the 
product of the Ruud Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

It consists of a spiral copper coil 














Ruud Tank Water: Heater 


through which the water runs. Be- 
neath this coil a gas jet is found. The 
entire works are encased in a cast iron 
manifold that retains the heat. The 
heater is usually placed as near as pos- 
sible to the kitchen boiler so that a 
surplus may be stored for use later in 
the day. The water coil is connected 
with the water line and the gas pipe is 
joined to the jet at the bottom of the 
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Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


heater. A tap controlling the fuel sup- 
ply is located at the base of the mani- 
fold. 


One Man Adjustable Wrench 


The new Edstrom adjustable wrench 
is a product of the Edstrom Machinery 
Co., Cary, Ill. It is said to be decidedly 














Edstrom Wrench 


a one-handed wrench, as a man may un- 
lock, adjust the jaws to the nut, lock 


_ again and turn the nut in the desired 


direction—all with either the left or 
right hand alone. This leaves the other 
hand free for support or to perform any 
other necessary function. It is said 
that this tool will take the place of 
several other wrenches in the tool box 
because of its adjustable feature and 
because it secures such a positive grip 
on a nut without injury to the nut 
corners. 

The lock acts instantly and will not 
change size when locked. When placed 
over the piece of work it automatically 
closes tightly and will not slip. The 
design and balance is such that ample 
leverage is assured. Being made of the 
best forged steel there is little possi- 
bility of it breaking under the ordinary 
strain of even daily use. As it cannot 
slip the user’s fingers cannot become 
bruised and the corners of the nuts will 
rot be ruined. 


Reading matter continued on page 80 
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Where Doors Have To Operate Quickly, 
Smoothly and in Close Quarters 





Right Angle 
Door Hardware 
Suits the Requirements 


Doorway of Pueblo Fire Engine House 
equipped with “SlydaSyde” door hard- 
ware which was recommended and in- 
stalled because the engine house did not 
provide sufficient space for operating or- 
dinary doors. Adjustable hangers sup- 
port doors against sagging. Easy and in- 
stantaneous operation is a necessity here. 
This doorway is 20 feet wide and is fur- 
nished with two doors, one of which is 
shown in picture. 





This “SlydaSyde”-equipped door closes the en- 
trance of Shipping Department of one of the 
branches of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company. 
The door is 9 feet wide by 12 feet high, 2% 
inches thick, and weighs 7oo pounds. It has 
been in constant operation seven years. It is 
easily operated around the corner with slight 
effort, by one hand. 1e owners of the build- 


express themselves < highly pleased 
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Warns Driver in Case of 
Excessive Engine Heat 

The new Stewart Warn-O-Meter 
made by the Stewart-Warner Speedom- 
eter Corp., 1926 Diversey Boulevard, 
Chicago, is a very interesting accessory. 
Its purpose is to eliminate as much as 
possible the engine troubles which re- 
sult from overheating. 

Fitted to the radiator cap or front 














Stewart Warn-O-Meter 


fender, the Warn-O-Meter is wired back 
to a thermostatic unit attached to the 
engine. Concealed in the instrument 
are two small light bulbs. At normal 
motor temperature a steady green light 
shows. Should the cylinders become 
dangerously hot, due to a broken fan 
belt, clogged water pipe or other 
trouble, the thermostat automatically 
switches on a red light to warn the 
motorist so that he may remedy the de- 
fect in time. The Warn-O-Meter will 
operate and give true motor conditions 
regardless of air or water temperature 
in radiator, as it is not dependent on 
this factor—the operating medium 
being attached directly to engine block. 

One big point in favor of the Warn- 
O-Meter is that it will not allow itself 
to be overlooked. The brilliant red dan- 
ger signal cannot fail to get the driver’s 
attention when it suddenly flashes on. 
It can be easily read both day and night. 

Another point worth mentioning is 
the difficulty which accessory thieves 
would meet with in attempting to pur- 
loin the Warn-O-Meter. Although they 
might obtain the indicating unit it 
would be of no use to them without the 
ecnnecting wires and thermostat, and 





to procure the entire assembly would 
mean considerable time and trouble. 

In the reverse side of the Warn-O- 
Meter which faces the oncoming motor- 
ist there is fitted a transparent design 
of attractive colors which is illuminated 
by the light within the instrument. 
This standard trademark design may be 
replaced by the name of the car, the 
owner’s monogram or some particular 
insignia. This adds an attractive touch 
to the car, especially at night. 

The Warn-O-Meter can be easily in- 
stalled on any car radiator or front 
fender or on the hoods of air-cooled 
cars not equipped with a radiator. 


Special Bumper for Dodge Car 

It is an era of specialization and the 
automotive industry has been as active 
as any in designing special equipment 
for special makes of cars. The Belle- 
vue Mfg. Co., Bellevue, Ohio, has de- 
signed and offers the trade a special 
bumper for use on the Dodge Bros. car 
of any year or style. 

It is especially built to conform with 
the lines of the Dodge car and at the 
same time give the maximum of resist- 
ance service to owners of that car. The 
Bellevue bumper is made in one piece 
and cannot rattle or squeak, There are 
no holes to drill in the installation and 
there are but few parts. It is estimated 


sa 





Bellevue Bumper on the Front of Dodge 


Cc 


ar 


that it takes but thirty minutes to com- 
pletely install the bumper. As it is 
built expressly for the Dodge car, it re- 
quires no fitting or adjusting, but may 
be placed right on. It is made from 
spring steel % by 2. The construction 
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is very simple and when once in place 
the bumper will stay “put.” 

The maker recommends that a bumper 
be placed on the back as well as on the 
front. 


Trouble Lamp with Magnetic 
Base 


The motorist who has had to “get 
out and get under” at night or has had 
to change a tire, find a missing plug, 














Accesso Magnetic Trouble Lamp 


or do any of the other bothersome jobs 
around the car after darkness has set 
in, will readily appreciate the many ad- 
vantages of the Accesso Magnetic Trou- 
ble Lamp, which is offered the trade by 
the Accesso Mfg. Co., 99 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. When in use with the cur- 
rent on the coil at the base it becomes 
magnetized and the light may be 
“stuck” on any metal surface, where it 
will stand securely, leaving both hands 
free to work. 

A double contact plug is furnished 
on the end of a cable wire of sufficient 
length to enable the motorist to carry 
the light to any part of the car. The 
contact plug may be put in place of any 
bulb, in the dash or the rear light or in 
any convenient socket. The current 
flowing from the battery passes through 
the coil and in addition to lighting the 
bulb, magnetizes the base. The mag- 
netic strength when the base is at- 
tached to a metal surface is equal to a 
pull of six pounds. It requires that 
much strength to break the magnetic 
contact. 


Reading matter continued on page 82 
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The Trex Twinlock Tire Carrier 
carries two tires and makes them 
theftproof. Approved by the Un- 
derwriters—reduces insurance pre- 
mium. Have you seen it? 


HARDWARE AGE 
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TRE 
Changing Tires Like 
Lightning 


It is motorists and garagemen themselves who have bestowed 
upon the Trex the title “the most practical Tire Tool.” 























The Trex enables them to change tires with lightning speed— 
and without the necessity of wrestling with rusty rims or 
getting clothes and hands soiled. 


The husky Trex with its vise-like grip compresses the rim 
no matter how stubborn. It works like a jack—with little 
effort. Then, when the new tire is on, you reverse the ratchet 
and by the same motion the rim is forced back into place. 


Motorists, garagemen and repairmen everywhere use it— 
dealers and jobbers everywhere carry it. 


The Trexler Company 
1418 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











































































































Fotsom, CAL.—J. B. and J. F. Leon- 
ard have succeeded to the business of 
George Imhoff. 

Fort Lupton, CaL.—Phillip & Allse- 
brook have installed in their store a 
new store front, modern fixtures and 
made other improvements. 


MontTROSE, CoL. — The Montrose 
Hardware & Implement Co. has com- 
menced business here, handling a line 
of the following: Barn equipment, 
belting and packing, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glassware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, farm implements, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, furnaces, garage 
hardware, gasoline engines, guns and 
ammunition, hammocks and tents, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, pumps, refrig- 
erators, shelf hardware, stoves and 
ranges, washing machines and wheel 
toys. Catalogs are requested on a gen- 
eral line of hardware. 

Avon Park, FLa—The Smith-Mc- 
Ginnis-Stebbins Co., owner of a hard- 
ware and furniture business, requests 
catalogs on automobile tires, belting 
and packing, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, farm imple- 
ments, flashlights, fishing tackle, guns 
and ammunition, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum and oil cloth, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, phonographs, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, toys, games 
and wheel toys. 

ALEDO, ILL.—The Detwiler Brothers 


‘Hardware Co. has purchased the stock 


of Wells & Carroll. 

Lyons, Itu.—R. C. Miller is the new 
owner of the hardware stock of John 
Schreck. 

SAN JosE, ItL.—W. G. Kelly has 
bought the hardware stock and busi- 
ness of C. E. Stegner of Tremont, and 
consolidated it with his own. 

Gosport, IND.—The Gosport Hard- 
ware & Lumber Co. will move to a new 
location. 

Marion, INp.—Hurst & Co. are suc- 
cessors to Burke Williams. The new 
owners will remodel the store. 

Warsaw, Inp.—The Campfield Store 
will be painted and decorated, and cat- 
alogs are requested on bicycles, cutlery, 
electrical household specialties, electri- 
cal supplies and equipment, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, home barbers’ 
supplies, mechanics’ tools, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, toys, 
games and wheel toys. 

ALGONA, Iowa.—J. H. Peterson has 
disposed of his hardware business to 
A. K. Cliff. 

DAVENPORT, IowA.—John Vollertsen 
is now occupying his new quarters at 
404 Brady Street. 

Fercuson, Iowa.—C. R. Finders, 
successor to B. E. Finders, requests cat- 
alogs on the following items: Barn 
equipment, belting and packing, build- 


Notes of the Retail Hardware ‘Trade 


ers’ hardware, churns, cream separa- 
tors, cutlery, flashlights, furnaces, guns 
and ammunition, heating stoves, incu- 
bators, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
pumps, shelf hardware, stoves, ranges 
and washing machines. 

Mt. PLEASANT, Iowa.—The D. H. 
King Hardware & Furniture Co., which 
now owns the stock of Coffman & Dunn, 
requests catalogs on a general line of 
hardware and furniture. 

Rock VALLEY, Ilowa.—P. D. Grootes 
has sold his stock to W. Vander Well 
& Son. 

CARLTON, KAN.—The stock of C. Hall 
& Son has been damaged by fire. 

CHANUTE, KAN.—F. W. Montague 
has made extensive improvements in 
his store building at 303 East Main 
Street. 

MOLINE, KAN.—F. L. Wadman has 
moved his stock into a new building, 
which he has purchased. He requests 
catalogs on the following: Automobile 
accessories, churns, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, electrical household specialties, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, guns and am- 
munition, harness, heating stoves, home 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
poultry supplies, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves, ranges and washing machines. 

NEODESHA, KAN.—Thomas O. Lines 
has purchased the brick building 25 x 
142 ft. at 607 Main Street, and installed 
a stock of hardware and implements. 

NEODESHA, Kan.—William J. Rath 
has moved his stock to new quarters 
and is erecting a one-story building to 
be used as a warehouse. 

LAWRENCEBURG, Ky.—The J. C. Van 
Arsdell Co., doing both a wholesale and 
retail business, has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $8,000 to $12,000. 

St. FRANCIS, KAN.—Deroy Danielson 
& Sons are now occupying their new 
building. 

CaLtumet, Micu. — The Keckonen 
Hardware Co., which suffered a fire loss 
some time ago, requests catalogs on 
automobile accessories, attomobile 
tires, barn equipment, bathroom fix- 
tures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cutlery, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, gas- 
oline, guns and ammunition, hammocks 
and tents, heavy hardware, home bar- 
bers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum and _ oil 
cloth, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and_ glass, 
plumbing department, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, refrigerators, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges, tin shop,, washing ma- 
chines and wheel toys. The concern’s 
business is both wholesale and retail. 

LAKEVIEW, MicH.—Cantwell Bros. 
are successors to N. H. Youngmans & 
Sons, and request catalogs on a gen- 
eral line of hardware specialties. 

BarrETT, MInN.—The Seeley Hard- 
ware Co. is purchaser of the Rich hard- 
ware stock. Catalogs are requested on 
washing machines and electrical sup- 
plies. 

Fercus FALLS, MINN.—The Knoff & 
Peterson Hardware Co. has taken over 
the business of Maire & Bell. 
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MELROSE, MINN. — The stock of 
Brandtner & Mezer has been sold. Jo- 
seph C. Mezer is the new owner. 


St. CLoup, MINN.—L. W. Hintzke and 
Robert Grudenmeyer have purchased 
the Leo Hardware Co. business. 


CLARKSDALE, Miss —The Botts-Gilli- 
land Co., owner of the wholesale and 
retail stock of the Gidden Hardware 
Co., requests catalogs on the follow- 
ing: Barn equipment, bathroom fix- 
tures, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, elec- 
trical household specialties, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, garage hardware, guns 
and ammunition, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, home barbers’ supplies, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, toys, games and 
wheel toys. 

BETHANY, Mo.—The Cole Hardware 
Co., established in business for the past 
30 years, has bought the stock of L.S. 
Stubbs and consolidated it with its own. 
Catalogs requested on automobile ac- 
cessories, barn equipment, bathroom fix- 
tures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dy- 
namite, electrical household specialties, 
electrical supplies and equipment, farm 
implements, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, garage hardware, gasoline, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, incubators, 
insecticides, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum and _ oil 
cloth, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop, toys, games and wash- 
ing machines. 

CHILLICOTHE, Mo.—Batta & Son have 
leased a new building which they now 
occupy with a complete line of hard- 
ware, ete. 

HOLDEN, Mo.—A. I. Roberts & Sons, 
purchasers of the hardware stock of 
Scarliff & Doty, request catalogs on the 
following lines: Automobile accesso- 
ries, automobile tires, barn equipment, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, Puilding 
paper, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glassware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, farm implements, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, gas- 
oline, gasoline engines, guns and am- 
munition, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, incubators, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop, toys 
and games, washing machines and 
wheel toys. 

WILBuRTON, Oxta.—I. H. Hughes is 
now sole owner of the Hughes Hard- 
ware Co. 


Export, Pa.—L. E. Gray requests 
catalogs on a general line of hardware. 
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“The Trade Mark known in Every Home” 
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3 HEATS 


Low, Medium, 


High 


9 | I The NM rk . Many persons have more aches and pains than 
e S O e a S they know what to do with—or do for. Some 

suffer in silence. More and more raise their 
That , Never Oversol voices to demand the Universal Electric Pad. 


Suffering never comes according to fixed schedule. 
There is no particular day, week, month or year to sell 
the Universal Pad. It is an everyday seller for every- 


day use in every community. Every home needs one, 
every hospital, asylum and sanitarium needs many. 


Sells on Its Quality 
Stays Sold on Its Service 


Sell the “Universal” as a pain reliever—sell it as a bed warmer. 
Sell to the market that is never oversold. 


Write for Free Advertising Matter. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


UNIVERSAL 
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All Your Prospects Under One Cover 


Hardware Age Directory contains just the information you need to solve your mailing problems. 


With this Directory at hand you have under one cover, and conveniently arranged, all your 
prospects in the hardware field. The several lists are indicated above. 

In the case of the Retailer, it shows the population of the town and an approximation of each 
dealer’s annual sales. 


In the case of the Wholesaler, it shows capitalization, territory covered, number of traveling 
men, and lines carried. . 


These lists have been prepared with the utmost care, are complete, accurate, and give to the 
hardware man the entire field covering his product. 

You want your letters to get the proper start. This is just what Hardware Age Directory— 
1920-21 Edition will insure. Price ten dollars, postpaid. 


SEND FOR YOURS NOW. 
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There’s a Ready Market 


For These Accessories 


Illustration Shows Tool Box Open 


The Handy 
Victor No. 1 Tool Box 


Here’s convenience that Ford owners 
have been looking for—the Victor No. 
1 Tool Box. It is a sturdy, compact 
metal container that fits against the 
heel-board of the driver’s seat. Tools 
are always in reach, and yet out of 
the way. They can’t be jostled out 
of place. The door of the box swings 
downward and can be locked. There 
are two trays for the smaller tools and 
a convenient pocket for the inner 
tubes. Order your stock now and 
meet an insistent demand, 


HARDWARE AGE 


Illustration shows Curtain Holder Open 


An Improved 
Curtain Holder 


And here’s another piece of equipment 
that owners of Ford, Chevrolet and 
Overland cars can’t do without when 
they see it. The Victor No. 6 Cur- 
tain Holder, like the tool box, fits 
against the heel-board of the rear seat. 
The curtains are protected from wear 
in two neat rolls—front curtains in 
one roll and rear curtains in another. 
Either set can be removed without dis- 
turbing the other and without causing 
passengers tomove. Your customers 
will buy on sight. Your jobber can 
supply you. 


Approved Lamps 


For every demand in lighting equipment there’s a 
Victor Lamp. You know the line. Style, quality of 
materials and workmanship, dependable service— 
these are the factors that have brought recognition 
for Victor Products in the automotive world as stand- 
ard equipment. They are builders of prestige and 
profit for you. Is your stock complete? Get in 
touch with your jobber today. 


No. 403 
Victor 


No. 600 
Victor 


Our catalog for 1921 is ready. A post-card will bring it. 


TRADE 


PRODUCTS 
THE CORCORAN-VICTOR COMPANY 


t 
No. 49 “D” | 
Victor \ 


No. 440 
Victor 


710 Reading Road CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Lets get down to cases on 


this Hack Saw business 


You can’t carry all the different 
saw blades that salesmen are try- 
ing to force on you. If you did, 
you would have a lot of money 
tied up in stock that would take a 
year or more to move. 


Why not do what the leading hard- 
ware dealers are doing and cut 
down to one or two lines and make 
quick turnover boost your profits. 
Then the question arises: “What 
lines shall I choose if I cut down?” 
Here is the answer that was re- 
cently given to that question the 
other day by a New Jersey mill 
supply man. 


He said: “Years ago we carried 
seven or eight different brands of 
saws but decided to cut out many 


that were hard to sell. Today we 
carry but two brands, Star and the 
X brand. And I have noticed this 
—at times when through oversight 
a Star user has been sent an order 
of X blades, he is always very 
quick to register a protest and in- 
sists upon Star.” 


Star users’ experience and their 
reading of Star advertising have 
made them insist on the brand so 
that we simply have to carry Star 
Saws. 


Probably you will agree that the 
merchant makes the greatest suc- 
cess who doesn’t wait to be coerced 
but finds the lines of least resistance 
himself and takes advantage of 
them. 
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HACK SAW BLADES 


© ? 


THE STANDARD SINCE 1683 


STAR HACK SAW SIGNS 


Are lithographed on tin 
and show the actual blades. 
A small sign with striking 
display value for use of re- 
tail and mill supply deal- 
ers. Sent free on request. 
Star quality and Star adver- 
tising make Star hack saws 
the line which is most 
called for and most readily 
accepted. When you carry 


CLEMSON BROS., INC. 


Star you can satisfy every 
hack saw demand as with 
no other blade. Star users 
are legion and you can 
never make a Star user be- 
lieve another blade is “‘just 
as good as Star.” 


Don’t buck established de- 
mand. Push Star Saws and 
cash in on it. 


Middletown, N. Y. 


3TAR HACK 
SAW BLADES 
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These men have pledged 
themselves to help you 





Resolution on 
Trade Co-operation by 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
Sales Force 
in Convention Assembled 
January 10, 1921 


WHEREAS, the consensus of 
opinion of bankers, business men, 
sales managers and salesmen points 
to a resumption of prosperity in the 
near future, and, 

WHEREAS, we believe it is the 
duty of every AutoStrop salesman 
to assist and co-operate with the 

‘ retailer, in order that he can take 
advantage to the fullest extent of the 
returning prosperity now in sight,— 

BE tes THEREFORE 
RESOLVED that the salesmen 
of the AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Company offer to their trade 
every possible suggestion and 
recommendation of value that will 
help to increase sales not only of 
AutoStrop Razors, but of other lines 
as well,— 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that any new or valuable 
merchandising and selling ideas 
which are discovered or observed 
by members of the sales force in 
any territory shall be forwarded 
immediately to the General Sales 
Promotion Department and 
distributed by this department to all 
other AutoStrop salesmen, whose 
duty it is to pass on these suggestions 
to every AutoStrop dealer who may 
desire to make use of them. 


Resolutions Committee. 











Valet 


Unanimous vote by AutoStrop salesmen to 
give dealers even greater co-operation in 1921 


[' was at the. AutoStrop sales 
convention. For one entire 
afternoon the discussion had 
centered about the best way for 
manufacturers’ salesmen to work 
with and assist the dealer. 


Suddenly one of the men was on 
his feet. 


“T tell you men that what we 
need is to redouble our co-operation 
with the dealer and help each other 
do it. / 

“We are visiting every state in 
the Union, and picking up new and 
profitable merchandising ideas 
everywhere we go. I move we pool 
these ideas and pass them on to our 
dealers. Then every AutoStrop 
dealer will profit from _ the 
information gained by the whole 
AutoStrop sales force.” 


Before the meeting broke up the 
resolution shown at the left was 
drafted and passed unanimously. 
It provides that the best 
merchandising ideas picked up by 
each AutoStrop salesman will be 
passed on to all the rest. In this 
way any AutoStrop dealer can get 
the benefit of the experience and 
observations of the whole 
AutoStrop sales force. 

That the greatest profit for 
everybody comes from working 
together is the firm belief of 
every AutoStrop salesman. That 
is why they have pledged 
themselves to give the dealer 100% 
more assistance and co-operation 
than ever before. That is why they 
are starting out in January, 1921, 
confident that their sales for the 
year will break all records. 


AutoStrop 
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All through the discussion that 
afternoon, man after man told the 
same story. In every territory they 
find that more and more dealers 
who are awake to the best methods 
of merchandising are pushing the 
AutoStrop Razor. They are 
builuing volume by concentrating 
on it as one of their leaders. They 
are winning good-will by taking a 
personal interest in their customers’ 
needs, and recommending this razor 
because it gives the best ‘service. 
They find that the greatest profit is 
in selling an article that makes the 
customer a friend. That is what 
gives the customer confidence in 
the dealer’s judgment. 


It is easy to show how the 
\utoStrop Razor solves a man’s 
shaving problems. A © short 
demonstration will explain how it 
gives a freshly stropped edge every 
morning, how easily it can be 
rinsed and cleaned, how a touch of 
the thumb adjusts it for close, 
medium or light shave. There is 
nothing to take apart, nothing to 

- reassemble. 


The AutoStrop Razor is the only 
safety razor that provides the finest 


razor and stropper combined. Its” 


Why demand is growing 


HARDWARE AGE 


unique stropping device makes it 
possible to guarantee 500 clean, 
comfortable shaves from each 
$1.00 package of blades. _ It 
ends the many shaving troubles 
due to dull or dulling blades— 
“pull,” aftersmart, wasted time. 
Any man will be glad to hear how 
the AutoStrop Razor can make his 
daily shave quicker, cleaner, more 


‘satisfactory. 


There is no reason why your 
razor showcase should not become 
one of the most important and 


profitable in your whole store. 
Dealers everywhere are doing 
better than ever before—selling 


four AutoStrop Razors where they 
formerly sold one. You can do the 
same if you take advantage of the 
practical business building ideas 
the AutoStrop salesmen will! be 
glad to contribute. 


Write for our merchandising 
plan and other dealer helps, or ask 
our representative when he calls. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY 
RAZOR CO. 


New York Toronto London Paris 






















W® Explain to your customer how stropping is 
the real secret of shaving comfort. Then let 
him strop the AutoStrop Razor for himself. 
Let him see how easy it is to get a new keen 
edge for every shave. There is no better 
way of clinching the sale. 
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Identify your 
with this b 


campaign 


Newspaper advertising 
the most effective we 
have ever run, will 
reach more than 


25,000,000 readers. The 
selling appeal in these 
advertisements will 
interest not only the men 
who are dissatisfield with 
their present shaving 
methods, but also those 
who think they are getting 
1long well enough The 
py will play ip th 
idea of a better shave in 
a novel and strikir 
nanner. 


sig magazine 


advertisements, some f 
them two-page ads, will 
run in great national 
magazines —all of them 
men’s magazines of big 
pulling power 


Every udvertisement 
emphasizes th 
AutoStrap Razor’s uniqu 


stropping feature 


Identify your store with 
this advertising by 
den nstrating the 
selt-stropping feature 
the AutoStrop Razor at 
every opportunity Take 
advantage of the store 
advertising and the 
window displays which we 











are glad to supply It is 
remarkable how many 
men you will be able to 
interest. 
— a 
if 
aL — = 
—_ ~ 


On razors, strops, blades, etc., hereafter 
manufactured by us, we shall apply the 
trade mark “‘Valet’tin addition to the trade 
mark “ AutoStrop”’ as an additional 
indication that they are the genuine 
products of the AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Co., New York. 


“VALET 
/ LutoS} 


Safety Razor 
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““A Quality Leader 
at a Quantity Price 


HEN you viewed the exhibit of Delion 
Tires you could not fail té recognize them 
as the product of master-craftsmen—built with 
painstaking care in a factory where quality took 
precedence over time—cost—and_ production. 





When you recalled the road records of Delion 
Tires—and the demand for big-car sizes which 
the factory was never able to satisfy—you 

naturally put them in the highest price-class. 


Yet, you need only compare with other lists 
the Delion prices shown below, to know that 
they cost no more than the tires built and sold 
on a quantity basis: 





DELION .CORD CASINGS 
30x31% $34.25 34x4%4 $62.05 
34x4 55.30 35x5 77.35 



































The combination of these two factors, supreme quality 
and moderate price, is made possible by a new selling 
policy and the perfected machinery and methods of 
the new Delion plant in Baltimore. 


Here will be produced a predetermined quota of tires to meet the 
requirements of the exclusive Delion dealers. No more dealers 
will be accepted than can be satisfactorily served at all times. 
Production will never be rushed so that each Delion tire will 
not receive the individual attention and inspection which will 
enable it to maintain its title ‘‘King of them All.” 





CORD TIRES 


Would you like to control the sale of such a tire as 
the Delion in your territory—on unusually interest- 
ing terms? Thenact quickly. Write for details 
and proof today! 











The Delion Tire & Rubber Co. 


DEPARTMENT C - - BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Building the Camp Fire 


HE women of the tribe built the Indian camp 
fires. The men were warriors and hunters and 
did not have to worry about domestic tasks. 


Standard Four distributors and dealers are the war- 
tiors and hunters who make the actual sales to tire 
users. They do not have to worry about the quality 
of the tire, shipments, factory co-operation and ex- 
clusive territory. The Standard Four Tire Company 
takes care of all these details in so satisfactory a man- 
ner that the distributor or dealer has time to use his 
best constructive efforts toward building up a big and 
profitable business. 

Write or wire today for the Standard Four proposition, 
STANDARD FOUR TIRE COMPANY 
Dept. M Keokuk, lowa 

Branches at 


Indianapolis, Ind. Los Angeles, Cal. 
245 N. Penn St. 342 W. Pico St. 


Atlanta, Ga. Denver, Colo. 


Standard Four Tires 


“Chief of the Tire Tribe” 
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EVERY DAY SELLERS 
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This convenient assortment interests every hardware We Have Constant Call 
store. No hunting in drawers for priming cups, drain oa 


cocks, shut-offs, sleeves, unions and bushings in a store Watrous Liquid 


which has this Imperial 116-F assortment on the counter. Soap Fixtures 


Rather, increased sales to all motorists, and a complete, 


well rounded out line. Simple, neat and attractive. 
Discharge a measured quan- 


tity of soap—nothing to clog, 
leak or get out of order. 
With ordinary care, should 


Compression Couplings Priming Cups last indefinitely. Prices on 
i i +t é. 
Shut-off and Drain Cocks _ Brass Pipe Fittings ane 


Everything in the assortment is standard, and easily sold. 
It has been made up from practical experience—just those , 
items motorists call for most. And it is a money maker. 


Net Retail Value 
Dealer’s Net Cost 


Jobbers! Write us. Dealers! Lose 
no time getting this on your counter. 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


507 So. Racine Ave. Chicago, Til. 


Style E 











Makers also of Bronze Signs, Letters and Numbers, Door Guards, 
Pull and Push Bars, Kick Plates, Watrous Liquid Soap Fixtures, 
etc. 
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